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RAINER MARIA RILKE 


HE exaggerated admiration that the French literary 

world has had for Poe, ever since Beaudelaire dis- 
covered him, is a warning to us against judging foreign verse. 
Lyric poetry belongs only to those in whose language it is 
written. Keats, Shelley, Blake and many others have never 
been given to the un-English world. They escape translation 
as taste and perfume escape vocabulary. 

Now Rilke is such a poet as they, and as such it is folly to 
think of him in another language. We can get neither the 
music nor the mood nor the precision of emotion that lie in 
his words. Even if we read him in German a great deal must 
escape us unless we understand all its nuance of overtone and 
idiom. We can guess at the fragrance or think we find it and 
find pleasure in it, but we must not talk about it. It is only the 
qualities of thought that we can study in him, the material 
out of which that thought is made and what it helps us to see. 
Rilke divested of his magic is still important because he was 
one of those rare people who follow thought as far as it will 
lead them. He was still able to perceive at a point of inner 
experience where most men lose their bearings and come back 
to the surface. His poetry takes us carefully and surely 
through well defined curtains of illusion to a reality that is as 
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unmistakable as daylight. It is an experience such as he once 
attributed to the death of a friend: 

And as you went there broke upon this play 

A strip of truth — it flooded through the crack 


By which you passed away: 
Green, real green, real woods, true light of day.! 


It is said that a painter of genius must have some imperfec- 
tion of sight that makes it hard for him to adjust his con- 
sciousness to the visible world. Perhaps poets have some such 
defect in their inner eye; it is certainly Rilke’s case. He was 
incapable of getting used to life. He had no short cuts, no 
mathematical formulae for the handling of his sensibilities. 
However much appearance absorbed him — and none has 
ever described it with more precision — he always pues 
aware of the inner SAC nt and it is this that is alwa 
to be found at the exact center of his subject. His contém 1 
tion unfolded the surfaces of life layer after layer to reach the 
dark kernel that was seed and sense. 

You had no joy in shining 
Each color weighed upon you like a fault 


And you lived in restlessness 
For you said this is not all.? 


This position and attitude of Rilke’s mind has much in 
common with Christian mysticism. He was looking withethe 


_ 1 Doch als du gingst, da brach in diese Buhne 
ein Streifen Wirklichkeit durch jenen Spalt, 
durch den du hingingst: Griin wirklicher Griine, 
wirklicher Sonnenschein, wirklicher Wald. 
(Todeserfahrung, Gesammelte Werke, Bd. III, S. 63.) 
2 denn du warst nicht gerne im Glanze 

jede Farbe lag auf dir wie Schuld, 

und du lebtest in Ungeduld, 

denn du wusstest: Das ist nicht das Ganze. 

(Requiem, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 163.) 
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same singleness of purpose for the essence of life. His purpose, 

like theirs, was to know and serve, but he did not reach the 

unifying love of God that made all things clear to them. It was 

a darker thing that remained individualized in his perception. 

To actualize this perception was the aim of his poetry. 
Seeking to hold this thing 


in our simple hands, in our crowded gaze 
and in the dumbness of our hearts.’ 


May it not be that we are here to say: 

House, stream, bridge, doorway, pitcher, fruit tree, window 
And at the most, column, tower, 

but to say it, ah, understand me, 

as in their hearts these had not thought of being.‘ 


Sing of Earth to the angel; not inarticulate Earth, 

Boast not of rapture to him, for you are but newly arrived 
in a world where he feels more than you. 

Show him rather the simple things, the man-made, 

that race after race of the Earth have produced as their own, 
and that lie in our sight still, 

and near to our hands. Tell him of things. 

Then will he stand by you and wonder, as you 

stood once by the maker of rope, in Rome, 

or by the potter in Egypt. Show him how happy 

a thing can be, how blameless, how much ours.° 


3 wollens enthalten in unsern einfachen Handen, 
im uberfillteren Blick und im sprachlosen Herzen. 
(Die Neunte Elegie, Ges. W., Bd. III, S. 298.) 


4 Sind wir vielleicht hier, um zu sagen: Haus, 

Briicke, Brunnen, Tor, Krug, Obstbaum, Fenster, — 

héchstens: Saule, Turm . . . aber zu sagen, verstehs, 

o zu sagen, wie selber die Dinge niemals 

innig meinten zu sein. 

(Ibid., s. 298-299.) 
5 Preise dem Engel die Welt, nicht die unsdgliche, ihm 

kannst du nicht grosstun mit herrlich Erfiihltem; im Weltall, 
wo er fuhlender fuhlt, bist du ein Neuling, drum zeig 
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It would take too long to quote the whole passage, which is 
all in praise of transposing the essentials of human life into an 
object, a creation either in form or sound. In this Rilke placed 


i ae ee of man, a dignity dependent on fixing 
and | holding = Fragment of the evertal flux:—="ah aim of 
artists, -and~possibly~of art artisans. What he thought of any 
more active-and-worldly life, h however unselfish, can be seen 


by his constant reference to its -unreality. To him stones and 
plants and animpalegeemunear cinta ent Ch EL ATRL 
for man cannot escape ards. It is our intricate 
consciousness ness that-eauses their falsity. oa 


~ For we misne see death; the beast is free, 
His passing lies behind ‘and God before him, 
He passes by us in eternity as rivers pass.® 


We are turned to face creation and of freedom 
see only a reflection in a mirror — 

That we ourselves have darkened. 

unless a beast, a dumb one, quietly 

gazes upon us, looks us through and through’ 


ihm das Einfache, das, von Geschlecht zu Geschlechtern gestaltet, 
als ein Unsriges lebt nében der Hand und im Blick. 
Sag ihm die Dinge. Er wird staunender stehn; wie du standest 
bei dem Seiler im Rom, oder beim Tépfer am Nil. 
Zeig ihm, wie gliicklich ein Ding sein kann, wie schuldlos und unser. 
(Ibid., s. 299-300.) 
8 Thn sehen wir allein; das freie Tier 
hat seinen Untergang stets hinter sich 
und vor sich Gott, und wenn es geht, so gehts 
in Ewigkeit, so wie die Brunnen gehen. 
(Die Achte Elegie, Ges. W., Bd. III, S. 293.) 


7 Der Schépfung immer zugewendet, sehn 
wir nur auf ihr die Spiegelung des Frei’n, 
von uns verdunkelt. Oder dass ein Tier, 
ein stummes, aufschaut, ruhig durch uns durch, 
(Ibid., s. 294.) 
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It is a point of view that lacks dramatic sense. The blending 
of many lives, many durations, into a reasoned whole is 
something he did not think of. He never wrote a passable 
play. His stories are all allegories or autobiography. The 
Elegies of Duino come nearer to building a philosophy but 
even that would have required “organization” and taken 
from their immediacy. He would not take up the cross of 
organic life, for organisms must be anti-spiritual. Hence his 
distaste for religions and for all forms of civic life that impose 
ready-made, inaccurate standards. His God was relegated to 
darkness that he might not have any part in this mechanical 
side of life, for light is a part of the machinery. The physical 
organization of the body impedes the soul, and inanimate 
things come nearer to true being. 

This love of a passive dark is an important part of Rilke’s 
thought. He wrote many things about the blind because their 
infirmity brings them nearer to truth. They are 


a dark entrance to the Under-world 
among a race who live upon its rind.® 


In fact all imperfections of the body seem valuable to 
Rilke, because they constitute a liberation from the ready- 
made ways in which souls must be cramped and tortured. 
“On some days,” he once wrote to a friend, 


“‘T see all creatures in such sorrow and trouble that it seems as 
though a pain might suddenly begin which would make them 
shriek, so great is my fear of the misuse that the body has in so 
many cases made of the soul, the soul which in animals has 
peace and in angels alone security.” ° 

8 der dunkle Eingang in die Unterwelt 


bei einem oberflachlichen Geschlechte. 
(Pont du Carrousel, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 43.) 


®Ich sehe manchen Tag alle Kreatur mit der Sorge an, es kénnte in ihr ein 
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It is the healthy body he most fears. And so his books are 
filled with the old and the sick, the insane and the dying, and 
always their troubles seem to him so many rifts in the curtain 
of illusion. Children occupy him also because they have been 
only partly absorbed. Their pathos is that they must be 
drawn more and more away from reality until they are so 
trained that they can do nothing else but act in the senseless 
play. And death occupies him, which is the core of every life, 
the object of all fruition and the final liberation from illusion. 

His attitude is always one of wondering and compassionate 
observation. It is an intellectual compassion that conceives of 
no way of helping; an isolated and hermetical sorrow. He has 
some faith in the salvation of souls and in the continuation of 
their life after death; but his faith is one that he never dif- 
ferentiates from an artist’s faith in man’s power of creation. 
It is this in Rilke that has led to his being called morbid, 
because it is an attitude that seems to have no direct relation 
to life. It would seem unreal to those absorbed by the world, 
and equally to those whose faith in God has led them to re- 
nounce it. But morbid is the wrong word because there is an 
honest courage in his work that defied self-pity. Its faults are 
rather obscurity and inconclusion. He is obscure out of choice 
because he mistrusted light; inconclusive because the solu- 
tions he offers apply only to his own problem. But though 
neither the world nor the saints may find comfort in Rilke, it 
is precisely this that makes him a poet of our time. Whatever 
his faults are, they are those of all contemporary art — an 
art of darkness and inconclusion. Only, Rilke has gone further 
than any one else. He has taken the burden of our life into his 


Schmerz ausbrechen, der sie schreien macht, so gross ist meine Angst vor dem Miss- 
brauch, den der K6rper in so vielem mit der Seele treibt, die in den Tieren Ruhe hat 
und in den Engeln erst Sicherheit. (Lou Andreas-Salomé, P. 82.) 
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solitude and has found it almost unbearable, yet he has had 
the courage to weigh it all and try to explain it to us. He has 
allowed no distractions to deceive him of his pain or to con- 
fuse his observation. He has not been afraid of pain and he 
has not tried to hide it in cynicism or to forget it in sensuality 
and swagger. 

It would be interesting to compare him to Joyce and 
Proust, who have both gone far in the same direction. It 
seems to me that Rilke, though his work is on a smaller scale 
than either of theirs, has had the courage to go on where they 
turned back. Perhaps the metaphysically minded German in 
him found a reality in thoughts that seemed tenuous to them. 
He lives and breathes easily in a world of double reality 
where death never seems less beautiful or less important than 
life. It is a world full of fears because he must constantly deal 
with mysteries that have no solution, and which our human 
constitutions seem designed to ignore. Proust leads his people 
to the brink of the grave, he allows their characters to dis- 
integrate and their personalities to become grotesque, but he 
never considers the infinite gulfs that lie on either side of 
their duration. Except for his chapter on the Sonate de Vin- 
teuil the thought of these is never allowed to blur the preci- 
sion of his situation. They lie beyond the pattern of his 
carpet. Joyce, on the other hand, is thoroughly preoccupied 
with them; but, finding them incomprehensible, they are 
dismissed with a wry joke. He allows U/ysses to close with an 
undistracted meditation on physical joy. 

Rilke cannot forget, and is not afraid to face the incom- 
prehensible. It was this constant preoccupation that de- 
stroyed his dramatic sense. He has left us no synthetic 
symbol of his world. He was too much absorbed by what lay 
behind all experience to have the time to fit what he knew 
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into the architecture of an all-inclusive pattern. This is his 
defect as an artist. 

He tells us often that the poet must be wholly occupied 
with Earth. But who can be thus absorbed who has not faith 
enough to forget the horror of eternal emptiness. I think it is 
the lack of faith in him that is at the root of his weakness. 
His own experience alone was real. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines lyric poetry as that “which 
describes the author’s own thoughts and sentiments.” Rilke, 
as we have already said, was essentially a lyric poet. He had 
no faith and little interest in the thoughts of others. In 
his journey through contemplation he could use nobody’s 
map. 

“I must ever be at odds,” he wrote once in a letter, “with 
all that is inherited, because what I have acquired for myself is 
so slight. I am almost without culture. My constantly renewed 
efforts to embark on new studies end in disaster, owing to 
exterior circumstances and to the singular feeling, that always 
overcomes me in the midst of them, as though I were always 
going further away from an inborn knowledge and as though I 


were struggling on a road that after much winding would only 
lead me back to it.” 1° 


Rilke hardly ever refers to other authors. The stories of 
mythology and the Bible and certain scenes of history be- 
came for him the symbols of his own experience. He writes as 
one who is always travelling through new countries, a trav- 
eller whose perceptions were never dulled by use but who 
never stopped long enough to live in a house, far less to build 


10... . gegen alles Ererbte muss ich feindselig sein, und mein Erworbenes ist so 
gering; ich bin fast ohne Kultur. Meine immer erneuten Versuche, ein bestimmtes 
Studium zu beginnen brachen klaglich ab; an dusseren Ursachen und an dem seltsa- 
men Gefiihl, das mich immer dabei tiberraschte; als ob ich von einem eingeborenen 
Wissen zuriickkommen musste auf einen mihseligen Weg, der in vielen Windungen 
wieder dazu hinfuhrt. (Briefe, 1902-1906, S. 120.) 
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one. His short poems are the notes and sketches of what he 
saw on the way. His three longer works are a summing up of 
all that he knew on the three stages of his journey. The Book 
of Hours, not published until 1905, was written between 1898 
and 1903. The Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge (Journal of 
My Other Self) was begun in 1904 and published in 1910. The 
Elegies of Duino, begun in 1912, was almost entirely written 
in 1923. 
II 


Ah!* There is so little accomplished by verses that are 
written when one is young. One should spend a whole life 
collecting sense and sweetness, and if possible a long life, and 
then, quite at the end, perhaps one might write ten lines that 
are good. 


The elegies were written when he was nearly fifty. Here the 
ten lines have grown into ten long poems that are a distilla- 
tion of all that he had seen and felt. They are by far his most 
important work. They are complete in themselves and need 
no introduction; and yet I think that one can understand 
them better after following him through his earlier work; for 
they are so concentrated and so personal that it is hard to 
perceive their full meaning unless we know something of 
what came before. 

One would like to know everything about Rilke. Unfor- 
tunately only a part of the records we need have been made 
accessible and we know only passages of his life. He was born 
in Prague in 1875 of an ancient Saxon aristocracy that had 

* All translation from the Notebooks are substantially based on those of John 
Linton, in The Fournal of My Other Self, W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y., 1930. 

4 Ach, aber mit Versen ist so wenig getan, wenn man sie frith schreibt. Man 
sollte warten damit und Sinn und Sissigkeit sammeln ein ganzes Leben lang und ein 


langes womdglich und dann ganz zum schluss, vielleicht konnte man dann zehn 
Zeilen schreiben, die gut sind. (Aufzeichnungen . . . , Ges. W., Bd. V, S. 25.) 
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lived in Bohemia for several generations. His parents were 
not happy together and seem to have lived apart and to have 
disagreed as to his education. Of his childhood he once wrote 
that his mother cared only to see him in a new dress when she 
could show him to admiring friends, and that what love and 
care he received came from his father. It was his father’s will 
that sent him, when he was ten years old, to the military 
academy of St. Pol where the little boy was so wretched that 
he finally ran away from it. An uncle took pity on him and 
helped him to finish his education at home, but the years of 
school remained an experience of such horror that to the end 
of his life he could hardly mention them. They only reappear 
in the references he so often makes in his writing to the stupid 
brutality with which the grown-up world forces young chil- 
dren into a false way of life. His education after that was 
continued in Prague and Berlin and Munich. In 1898 he 
made his first journey to Italy, the first of many journeys he 
was to make all over Europe. These were an essential part of 
his development, for the honey he packed into his work was 
gathered in many lands, and has a flavor which cannot be 
identified with any of them. Like Goethe, Rilke is unnational. 
They were meditative journeys, in which he was as likely to 
notice a beggar woman as a cathedral. They were also jour- 
neys of escape from people and obligations, for solitude was 
always his first necessity. 

Rilke began writing poetry as a child; his first volume, 
published when he was nineteen, received a certain notice, 
but three years later he destroyed the edition and never al- 
lowed it to be reprinted. The first volumes to appear for good 
were Larenopfer and TIraumgekrént in 1898. His German 
critics say that the metre of these early poems is borrowed 
from the rhythm of Bohemian songs. Their music has the 
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unmistakable accent of talent, but the material in them is 
slight and pervaded with a spiritual nostalgia that is im- 
mature. 

Perhaps it was in Russia that he first found substance that 
could nourish him. He went there the next year, and often in 
after life he described that journey as a homecoming. For if 
the Slavic music in Rilke’s native Bohemia was natural to 
him, it was because his relation to life was always more 
Slavic than Austrian. “I wondered,” he once told a friend, 
“whether I ought not to write in Russian instead of in Ger- 
man, so much, as soon as I was in Russia, did I feel that I 
belonged there, while in my own country nothing seemed to 
be mine, neither the people nor the houses.” * This, I think, 
was not so much the fault of Prague and the merit of Russia 
as the result of a nomadic inclination. But there was also a 
quality in Russia that was important to him. “It is a land,” 
he wrote to another friend, ‘““where men are solitary.” The 
sense of civic organization so natural to the Germanic race is 
not a Russian trait, and the Soviets had not yet begun to 
foster it artificially. In its place there is, judging by almost any 
character in the novels and plays that have been translated, a 
sheer sense of reality that leads them to ignore the mechanics 
of life under the pressure of the inner predicament. It was 
this inner life that Rilke made the subject of all his work, and 
the Book of Hours, begun after his journey to Russia and 
finished four years later, is the first consecutive statement of 
his experience of it. A volume of short poems, the Book of 
Pictures, appeared before it was published, and there already 
are many beautiful things in this. To consider them too, 
however, would only confuse us: it is so much easier to meas- 
ure his development by the sustained effort of a long poem. 


* Journal: Charles Du Bos. p. 245. 
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We are also justified in this and other omissions by a passage 
in one of his letters written several years later, in which, after 
insisting that his point of view up to that time had only been 
clearly stated in the Stunden-buch, he says: “And you will 
have to agree with me, I think, when you see the spirit of the 
Book of Hours developed in still other books and made 
clearer.” (Briefe, 1906-1907, S. 286.) 


Ill 
I. 


The Book of Hours is a long collection of prayers in irregu- 
lar rhyming stanzas. It is divided into three parts. The first 
is called “‘Of the Monastic Life,” the second “Of the Pil- 
grimage,” the third, “Of Poverty and Death.” In the 
“Requiem of Karl von Kalckreuth” he names the three 
attributes essential to a poet. They are “space around his 
feelings,” a “contemplation that desires naught” and “a 
well-wrought death.” The Requiem was written at about the 
same time, and one can imagine that the Book of Hours fell 
naturally into these divisions. 

In the Monastic Life he writes as a young monk about to 
begin his work, praying that he may find thestillness and dark- 
ness necessary to perceive God and to build Him. For the 
artist it is who both builds Him and hides Him with his 
images, for images are made of light and God is the darkness 
which contains all things. 


I am too much alone in the world 
and yet not alone enough 

to make each hour holy. 

and I am too small in the world 
and yet not small enough 
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to stand before You like a thing — 
dark and prudent.” 


And yet the poet is the dream of God which must be realized. 


My life is not this steep hour 

up which you see me hurrying. 

I am the tree whose background I still am. 

I am but one of many mouths, 

the first one to be closed; 

a pause between two cries that are opposed 
because death cries too loud.18 


But how realize this dream when 


I am slipping away like sand 
through the fingers of one hand 

I have so many senses that all else 
is thirsty and undone." 


And since to God he must say 


Thou art so great that I must cease to be 
whenever I come near to Thee. 


12 Ich bin auf der Welt zu allein und doch nicht allein genug, 
um jede Stunde zu weihn. 
Ich bin auf der Welt zu gering und doch nicht klein genug, 
um vor dich zu sein wie ein Ding, 
dunkel und klug. 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 182.) 


13 Mein Leben ist nicht diese steile Stunde, 
darin du mich so eilen siehst. 
Ich bin ein Baum vor meinem Hintergrunde 
ich bin nur einer meiner vielen Munde 
und jener, welcher sich am friihsten schliesst. 
Ich bin die Ruhe zwischen zweien Ténen, 
die sich nur schlecht aneinander gewohnen: 
denn der Ton Tod will sich erhéhn — 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 186.) 


4 Ich verrinne, ich verrinne 
wie Sand, der durch Finger rinnt.  _ 
Ich habe auf einmal so viele Sinne, 
die alle anders durstig sind. 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 189.) 
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Thou art so dark that my small gleam 

can have no meaning on Thy vesture’s hem; 
and Thy great will is like a passing wave 

in which each day must find its grave. 

Only my longing reaches to Thy chin 

and stands there as the mightiest of angels. 


We must build God as man builds a ship, but how? We 
must build Him as a tree grows. Italy was a branch of God 
that bloomed to a full flower, yet bore no fruit. That was the 
spring of God. Now we must have His summer growing out 
of a solitude in which the flower may bear fruit. This soli- 
tude is one of fear — the fear of death — for what, if I die, 
would become of God? He speaks then of those fears that 
pass like monks in the cloister, so identical that he does 
not know if they are one or many; and of the great lust 
that sweeps over him and leaves him with shame for a 
bridegroom. 

It is time that is at the root of fear and lust, time that is the 
contradiction of God; His deepest sorrow. Lucifer is the 
prince of Time. Time, that poor town. Time, that faded bor- 
der of a page. Time that grew out of “light, first word of 
God.”’ Man was his second word. We do not want his third; 
but all who raise their hands outside of time must say that 
prayer alone exists, and this is so 


% Du bist so gross, dass ich schon nicht mehr bin, 
wenn ich mich nur in deine Nahe stelle. 
Du bist so dunkel: meine kleine Helle 
an deinem Saum hat keinen Sinn. 
Dein Wille geht wie eine Welle, 
und jeder Tag ertrinkt darin. 


Nur meine Sehnsucht ragt dir bis ans Kinn 


und steht vor dir wie aller Engel grésster, 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 192.) 
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Whether we paint or reap 
and even in the clattering of tools 
a holiness unfolds.16 


The poets have scattered Thee 

(a storm swept through all stammering) 
and I must gather Thee again 

in the vessel that will give Thee joy.1 


And I can only gather Thee in a dark quietness 
For Thou hast such a gentle way of being 

that they who hallow Thee with many names 
forget how near Thou art.18 


Thou, willing One, Thy graces ever flow 
Out of the oldest gestures 

He who holds his hands together, so 

That they enfold a tiny dark — 

Must feel Thee grow 

In him, and bows 

in shame 

And bends as though a great wind came.!® 


16 ob einer malte oder mahte, 
schon aus dem Ringen der Gerate 
entfaltet sich Fr6mmigkeit. 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 203.) 


17 Die Dichter haben dich verstreut 
(es ging ein Sturm durch alles Stammeln), 
ich aber will dich wieder sammeln 
in dem Gefass, das dich erfreut. 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 214.) 


18 Du hast so eine leise Art zu sein, 
Und jene, die dir laute Namen weihn, 
sind schon vergessen deiner Nachbarschaft. 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 223.) 


19 Du Williger, und deine Gnade kam 
immer in alle altesten Gebarden. 
Wenn einer die Hande zusammenflicht, 
so dass sie zahm 
und um ein kleines Dunkel sind — 
auf einmal fihlt er dich in ihnen werden, 
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It is this darkness and stillness that the poet must have. This 
is the space around his feelings. 


2. 


The “Book of Pilgrimage” begins with a description of 
autumn. Summer was a dwelling that we must now leave. 
We have been scattered and destroyed like a half-burnt house 
and become strange to ourselves. We have become like those 
who cannot sleep and can only invoke Him 


Who is dark and mightier than night. 

The only one who though he have no lamp 
is not afraid 

that depth Whom light has never spoiled 
and Whom I know 

because he breaks out of the earth in trees, 
and rises up in fragrance from the earth 

to my bowed face.?° 


And we can love Him not as a father but as a son one leaves 
behind; the heir who has become a king. 


For can one love a father? Does not one go away from Him 
As you went from me, with a hard face 

leaving his hands helpless and empty? 

Does one not lay his faded sentences 


und wie im Winde 
senkt sich sein Gesicht 
in Scham. 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 223.) 
20 der dunkel ist und nachtiger als Nacht, 
den Einzigen, der ohne Lampe wacht 
und doch nicht bangt; den Tiefen, den das Licht 
noch nicht verwohnt hat und von dem ich weiss, 
weil er mit Baumen aus der Erde bricht 
und weil er leis 
als Duft in mein gesenktes Angesicht 
aus Erde steigt. 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 235.) 
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between the pages of an ancient book not often read? 
Does one not flow out of his heart 
as down a watershed to joy or sorrow? 2! 


God shall be my only begotten son and inherit all that is 
beautiful and all things shall overflow for Him like fountains. 

No man can live his life completely. There should be ware- 
houses for what might have been, and yet all life is lived be- 
cause God lives it and all God asks of us is that we endure His 
life and rest in it as in the earth’s gravity. We must live in 
God as if He were a great country through which we can 
travel but which we can never leave; a country of steppes like 
Russia, where villages stand in open space. 

The kings of this world can have no heirs. Man has made a 
master of machinery, but the metal longs for the dark mine 
again and God’s greatness will triumph till there is nothing 
left at last but land and sea. 


Huge trees and little walls 

and in the valley strong and many sided 

a race of herds and tillers of the soil. 

No churches that besiege thee, God, with cries 
as though for one in flight — no pitying Thee 

as if thou were a beast captured and wounded.” 


21 Liebt man denn einen Vater? Geht man nicht, 
wie du von mir gingst, Harte im Gesicht, 
von seinen hilflos leeren Handen fort? 
Legt man nicht leise sein verwelktes Wort 
in alte Bucher, die man selten liest? 
Fliesst man nicht wie von einer Wasserscheide 
von seinem Herzen ab zu Lust und Leide? 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 236.) 


22 die Baume riesig und sehr klein die Mauern; 
und in den Talern, stark und vielgestaltig, 
ein Volk von Hirten und von Ackerbauern. 
Und keine Kirchen, welche Gott umklammern 
wie einen Flichtling und ihn dann bejammern 
wie ein gefangenes und wundes Tier, — 
(Das Stunden-Buch, Ges. W., Bd. II, S. 255.) 
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No waiting any more on the hereafter; no gazing across the way * 


And let the streets be ever filled with those 

who seek for Thee as men might seek a rose 

that blooms but once in every thousand years. 

A darkened people almost without name 

Who, when at last they reach You, will be lame.” 


Let poets be a procession of such pilgrims, for autumn is here 
and there is no joy to be had. God forgive us if we call 
anything ours. 


They say: my life, my dog, my child, my wife, 

and yet know well that these — life, child, and dog and wife — 
are but the unknown pictures that they find 

groping with outstretched hands and blind.” 


And when one clutches at You in the night, 
and forces You to come into his prayer, 
You come, but as a guest, 

to leave again.” 


23 Kein Jenseitswarten und kein Schaun nach dritben ([did., S. 255.) 


#4 Die Strassen werden derer niemals leer, 
die zu dir wollen wie zu jener Rose, 
die alle tausend Jahre einmal bliht. 
Viel dunkles Volk und beinah Namenlose, 
und wenn sie dich erreichen, sind sie miid. 
(Ibid., S. 256.) 
25 So sagen sie: mein Leben, meine Frau, 
mein Hund, mein Kind, und wissen doch genau, 
dass alles: Leben, Frau und Hund und Kind 
fremde Gebilde sind, daran sie blind 
mit ihren ausgestreckten Handen stossen. 
(Ibid., S. 264.) 
26 Und wenn dich einer in der Nacht erfasst, 
so dass du kommen musst in sein Gebet: 
Du bist der Gast, 
der wieder weitergeht. 
(Idid., S. 265.) 
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So let the poet be he who like an eternal pilgrim passes in 
“contemplation, desiring naught.” 


oh 
The third book, “Of Poverty and Death,” is a plea for the 
understanding of sorrow and for “the well-wrought death.” 


For I have not yet grown wise in sorrow — 

make Thou that this great darkness become small; 
and yet if it be Thou: grow hard, break through 
that Thy whole hand be felt on me 

and I with all my cry be heard by Thee.?? 


In the first book God orders him to sing 


Time is my deepest woe, 

and in that chalice 

I laid the wakeful and invulnerable woman 

and wealthy death (that I might count his coin), 
and the dread Bacchanalia of cities, 

and madness, too, and kings.?8 


And now in his third book he finds that cities contain in 
themselves the hardest and most persistent of earth’s sorrows. 


The great cities, Lord, 
are lost and scattered 


27 Ich bin ja noch kein Wissender im Wehe, — 
so mach mich dieses grosse Dunkel klein; 
bist du es aber: mach dich schwer, brich ein: 
dass deine ganze Hand an mir geschehe 
und ich an dir mit meinem ganzen Schrein. 
(Ldid., S. 269.) 
28 Die Zeit ist mir mein tiefstes Weh, 
so legte ich in ihre Schale: 
das wache Weib, die Wundenmale, 
den reichen Tod (dass er sie zahle), 
der Stadte bange Bacchanale, 
den Wahnsinn und die KG6nige. 
(Ibid., S. 213.) 
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The greatest are but a flight from flame: 
there is no comfort left to comfort them 
and their small Time runs out — ”° 


There children are exiled — there maidens bloom to a 
blind motherhood, and pale men live as slaves of aimless 
things — and Death cannot grow ripe. That is the horror of 
it — Death, the object of life, the seed we carry in us, can 
never be completed here. The angels of God have passed over 
us like flocks of birds, only to find that all our fruit is green — 
an abortion of death. 


The crooked, trouble-laden Embryo, 

that holds (as though it feared some frightfulness) 
its hands before its half-completed eyes 

and on whose high-domed forehead sits the fear 

of all those things which it has never suffered, — 3° 


Then the poet prays for a Redeemer, and prays that he may 
be his prophet, 
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Then will I flower in my lyre playing 
as gently as the northern April’s bloom 
as late as they and careful of each leaf.%! 


29 Denn, Herr, die grossen Stddte sind 
Verlorene und Aufgeléste: 
wie Flucht vor Flammen ist die grésste, — 
und ist kein Trost, dass er sie tréste, 
und ihre kleine Zeit verrinnt. 
(Idid., S. 271.) 
30 den krummen, kummervollen Embryo, 
der sich (als ob ihn Schreckliches erschreckte) 
die Augenkeime mit den Handen deckte 
und dem schon auf der ausgebauten Stirne 
die Angst von allem steht, was er nicht litt, — 
(Ibid, S. 275.) 
1 dann will ich bliihn in meinem Saitenspiele 
so leise wie die nérdlichen Aprile 
die Spat und angstlich sind um jedes Blatt. 
(Idid., S. 278.) 
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There were rich places once: camps of shepherd tribes, the 
faded carpets where Arabs slept, who could give rubies to 
their concubines, and the trading ports of Greece, 


These were the empires by whom life was forced 
to yield its space and warmth and heaviness. 
That opulence is gone, nor do we ask 

to have it back again; but grant us this: 

that all the poor may be the poor once more. 
They are not now. But only the not rich 

who have no will and are without a world * 
marked with the last mark of Fear 

scattered everywhere and out of place. 


And yet if Thy Earth were in trouble 

She’d string them all into her rosary 

that she might wear them as a Talisman. 
For the truly poor are purer than a stone 
pure as the blind beginning of the beast 

and simple and immeasurably Thine, 
desiring naught and needing but one thing.® 


32 Das waren Reiche, die das Leben zwangen, 

unendlich weit zu sein und schwer und warm. 

Aber der Reichen Tage sind vergangen, 

und keiner wird sie dir zuriickverlangen, 

nur mach die Armen endlich wieder arm. 

Sie sind es nicht. Sind nur die Nicht-Reichen, 
_die ohne Willen sind und ohne Welt; 

gezeichnet mit der letzten Aengste Zeichen 

und tberall entblattert und entstellt. 

(Ibid., S. 281-282.) 


33 und doch: wenn deine Erde Note hatte: 
sie reihte sie an eine Rosenkette 
und trtige sie wie einen Talisman. 
Denn sie sind reiner als die reinen Steine 
und wie das blinde Tier, das erst beginnt, 
und voller Einfalt und unendlijch deine 
und wollen nichts und brauchen nur das eine: 
(Ldid., S. 282.) 
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And God Himself is poverty: 


Poor as the unborn child 
whose mother fears its birth * 


or like the flowers 
that bloom between steel tracks, 
sad and poor in the mad wind of travels;* 


One would like to quote pages of this Hymn to Poverty. It is 
a theme we will find developed again in the Malte, and is 
important in Rilke’s thought; a thought that often appears 
indistinguishable from the Sermon on the Mount. 

But, although there are many passages in the Book of 
Hours that might have fallen out of the writings of Christian 
contemplatives, the essential pattern is an inversion of theirs. 
God is not light but darkness — not a father, but a son, not 
the creator but the created. He and not man is our neighbor 
for men are infinitely far from each other. They must seek 
God, not where one or two are gathered in His name, but 
alone. The search is also inverted. The young monk begins by 
experiencing the presence of God; then he seeks Him and 
seeking Him finds not His Kingdom and His Justice, but 
Poverty and Death that are not only a way to life but life 
itself. Even this inversion might be Christian — for darkness, 
isolation and negation are all commonplaces of the mystic 
experience — if it did not clearly form a part of the antagon- 
ism to Christianity that one finds in all Rilke’s writing. There 
is a warm and living piety in these poems that implies a sense 


4 Du bist so arm wie eines Keimes Kraft 
in einem Madchen, das es gern verbiirge 
(Idid., S. 283.) 
35 wie Blumen in Geleisen 
so traurig arm im irren Wind der Reisen; 


(Ibid., S. 283.) 
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of God’s immediate presence. Yet even in the few passages 
quoted, we have seen how Rilke minimizes the possibility of 
divine intercourse. Prayer for him lay not in a conscious 
union with God, but in man’s creative activity. 


And in six days God created only a hand and He poured 
water over it and-arched the sky above it and after it was all 
made He rested, and it was a splendor and a hand. (Briefe, 
1902-1906, S. 111.) 


It was then for man to make the rest. 

But to analyze these Rilkian dogmas can lead us only to 
theological discussions which would be out of place. For 
Rilke is a poet and not a theologian. His convictions are not 
very different from those that lie at the base of modern 
thought. Rilke’s importance lies not in his ideas but in the 
persistence and precision of their demonstration. He is not 
afraid of them — not afraid of the subterranean places 
that they lead to. 

The Book of Hours is essential to the understanding of what 
comes afterwards because it fixes the direction of all his 
future journeys and describes a road which is so familiar to 
him that he will later refer to it as if we too must know every 
turn it takes. And we are rewarded for following him because 
groping beside him we too can grasp, with a heart-breaking 
certainty, the shape of all he felt. But in spite of much that is 
very beautiful the Book of Hours remains too constantly 
abstract. It lacks the solid reality of great poetry. Of the 
point of view that produced it he was later to write 


Nature was then to me a universal inducement, an evoca- 
tion, an instrument on whose strings my hands found them- 
selves. I had not yet sat down to scrutinize her. I was carried 
away by the soul that went out from me. Nature came to me 
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with her distances, with her excessive Being, as Prophecy 
came over Saul — in just that way. I walked to and fro and 
saw, not nature, but only the visions she administered.* 


It was in learning to see that his development was to lie. 


IV 


While the Book of Hours was being written Rilke was 
married to Clara Westhoff, a pupil of Rodin’s. The letters 
that have been published are concerned with the important 
years which followed. In 1902 we find him in Paris composing 
his essay on the master and spending many hours in his 
company. His letters describe the process of a new develop- 
ment. Rodin’s influence, whether through his power or be- 
cause of Rilke’s need, was at the centre of it. His personality 
took on a huge importance. He became the redeemer of the 
Stundenbuch. He appeared to the younger artist as one in 
complete control of his creative forces. In a letter Rilke says, 


Deep inside of himself he carried the darkness of a shelter. 
He himself had become the sky over it and the woods around 
it and a great stream flowing by. (Briefe, 1902-1906, S. 110.) 


And in another letter, 


I suffered from the excess of the example for which my art 
seemed to provide no means of imitation. The impossibility of 
physical sculpture became a pain in my own body and that 
fear (whose substance was the proximity of something too 
hard, too stony and too big) also sprang from the impossibility 
of uniting two worlds of art. (Jdid., S. 118.) 


36 aber damals war mir die Natur noch ein allgemeiner Anlass, eine Evokation, ein 
instrument, in dessen Saiten sich meine Hande wiederfanden; ich sass noch nicht vor 
ihr;ich liess mich hinreissen von der Seele, welche von mir ausging;sie kam tiber mich 
mit ihrer Weite, mit ihrem grossen iibertriebenen Dasein, wie das Prophezeien tiber 
Saul kam; genau so. Ich schritt einher und sah, sah nicht die Natur, sondern die 
Gesichte, die sie mir eingab. (Briefe 1906-1907, S. 377.) 
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There is an uncomfortable note of adoration in some of 
Rilke’s letters about Rodin. It is a deification. He is a star, 
he is greater than all, his life is a stream whose banks have 
become invisible. This was because he at that moment ap- 
peared to Rilke as the cause in him of a spiritual transforma- 
tion — of a conversion to the faith and worship of the visible. 
Rilke suddenly began to see with new eyes. 


Only things speak to me. Rodin’s things, the things that 
belong to Gothic cathedrals, the antique — all things that are 
completely things. They lead me back to their models; back to 
the moving, living world, that is seen simply and without 
interpretation and only as a provocation to the making of 
things. I am beginning to see in a new way: flowers already 
mean so much and animals have caused me strange excite- 
ment. And now too I can often experience men thus, and hands 
live somewhere for me and mouths speak and I look at every- 
thing more quietly and with more justice. 


Three years later, after much time spent in Scandinavia, 
in Italy and in different parts of Germany he became Rodin’s 
secretary. He had by that time assimilated all that the sculp- 
tor could give him and though his reverence for the old man 
remained, it is clear from Rilke’s letters that he found him 
impossible to live with. If Rodin were so well able to live 
his own life, it seems to have been by completely ignoring the 
necessities of those around him. By March 1906 Rilke is 
writing from Meudon as from a jail. Then something hap- 
pened. Rodin in turn seems to have had enough of Rilke, 


3a Nur die Dinge reden zu mir. Rodin’s Dinge, die Dinge an den gotischen Kathe- 
dralen, die antikischen Dinge — alle Dinge, die volkommene Dinge sind. Sie wiesen 
mich auf die Vorbilder hin; auf die bewegte lebendige Welt, einfach und ohne Deu- 
tung gesehen als Anlass zu Dingen. Ich fange an, Neues zu sehen: schon sind mir 
Blumen oft so unendlich viel, und aus Tieren kamen mir Anregungen seltsamer Art. 
Und auch Menschen erfahre ich schon manchmal so, Hande leben irgenwo, Munde 
reden, und ich schaue alles ruhiger und mit grésserer Gerechtigkeit. (Iéid., S. 116.) 
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and we have Rilke’s letter to him written after a final 


separation 
I understand — the wise organism of your life that must 
reject what appears to impede its functions, as the eye casts 
out what interferes with sight. . . . (Jdid., S. 322.) 

He is then alone again and able to write. A year later 
appeared the first volume of the New Poems; in these it is 
clear that a great change had been brought about. The 
nostalgic prettiness of his early poems, still often found in 
the Book of Pictures, has disappeared, and the despairing 
mysticism of the Book of Hours has been given a solid 
medium. They are almost all short poems of twenty lines 
or less and in each we find a compactness that recalls French 
mediaeval sculpture. Reality looks out at us as from the 
capitals of those Romanesque columns that Rilke loved —a 
flower, an old man, a statue, an ancient story retold, a 
procession of children. There are so many excellent poems 
that it is impossible to choose. The “Panther of the Jardin 
des Plantes” is only an example taken at random: 

His gaze has grown so weary passing 
between bars it has let all else fall. 


To him there seem to be a thousand bars 
and beyond a thousand bars no world at all. 


The softness of that strong and supple pacing 
Whose narrowed circling is never still, 

Is as a dancing force that hypnotizes 

and numbs the strength of his huge will. 

Only from time to time the pupils’ lid 

dilates without a sound and pictures start, 

start through the waiting stillness of the limbs, 

and cease to be when they have reached the heart.3” 


37 Sein Blick ist vom Voriibergehn der Stabe 
so muid geworden, dass er nichts mehr halt. 
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It is as if his meditations on Rodin had forced him to isolate 
each subject in a consciousness of its three dimensions. The 
inner unapparent life that remains Rilke’s essential subject 
acquired thereby a definiteness that is almost tangible. His 
tenderness is no longer a mere longing; it has developed into 
the sense not only of infinitely varied surface, but also of 
infinitely varied color. For it is not only Rodin’s influence 
that can be traced in them. Judging by his letters of 1907 
the effect on him of French painting and especially of Cé& 
zanne’s work was of even greater importance. His letters 
about the exhibition of Cézanne in 1907 have some of the 
most beautiful passages of his prose. In his praise of him one 
feels no sense of strain or exaggeration. It was easier for 
Rilke to canonize such humble, isolated, undistracted hon- 
esty. There had been a premature odor of incense around 
Rodin not to be detected in the accounts of that ill-lighted 
studio in Aix where Cézanne, 


laid his apples on bedspreads that Madame Brémond would 
surely one day be looking for, and set wine bottles among them 
and anything else he might find and made his “Saints” of 
such things, and forced them, forced them to be beautiful and 
to signify the whole world and all joy and all splendor, and 


Ihm ist, als ob es tausend Stabe gabe 
und hinter tausend Staben keine Welt. 


Der weiche; Gang geschmeidig starker Schritte, 
der sich im allerkleinsten Kreise dreht, 

ist wie ein Tanz von Kraft um eine Mitte, 

in der betaubt ein grosser Wille steht. 


Nur manchmal schiebt der Vorhang der Pupille 
sich lautlos auf — Dann geht ein Bild hinein, 
geht durch der Glieder angespannte Stille — 
und hért im Herzen auf zu sein. 
(Neue Gedichte, Gesammelte Werke, Bd. III, S. 44.) 
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yet never knew whether or not he had been able to make them 

do this for him. (Briefe, 1906-1097, S. 369.) 
But no single influence must be given undue importance in 
the story of Rilke’s development. It was the growth of his 
own powers that made him gather strength from all the 
nourishment that lay around him. He himself attributed 
a great deal to Paris. His most fruitful times were spent 
there, living for several months at a stretch and over a period 
of many years in the small furnished bedroom of some cheap 
boarding house, a solitude that was for the most part only 
broken by lunching in a “crémerie” or walking in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. 

The claim this city makes upon one is immeasurable and 
uninterrupted. (To her I owe the best that I am now able to 
do.) She does not giveimmediateand direct aidin artistic pursuits, 
she does not in a way affect the work one is doing, — but she 
transforms, strengthens and develops one, — she gently takes 
the tools out of one’s hand that one had been using until then 


and replaces them with others infinitely finer and more pre- 
Cise; +. . (L0%d., 3.52305) 


The precision of these tools changed the music of Rilke’s 
verse into something much severer than that of his earlier 
period. For even in the Book of Hours music still seems to 
play around the thought, dazzling our understanding of it. 
This is now no longer true. In these New Poems the music 
and meaning are woven so closely that they are indistin- 
guishable. Perhaps it was in order to escape for a time from 
the temptation and distraction of metre that he turned next 
to prose. 


Vv 


The Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge were begun in 
Rome in 1903 and completed seven years later. They purport 
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to be the memories and reflections of a young Dane. The 
English translation has been called “The Journal of My 
Other Self” which is accurate enough, though I think Rilke 
would rather have it uncertain whether he and Malte are 
really identical. It is true that in his letters there are many 
passages that are paralleled in the Notebook, and yet in other 
letters of the same period Malte is often referred to as one 
whose life must have taken a direction that separated him 
from Rilke. 

The subject of the Book of Hours still lies at the base of it. 
It is a search for God — but the search is no longer confined 
to his own consciousness; we travel with him through a world 
peopled with men and women, contemporary or long since 
dead, whose reality he lays bare through a minute scrutiny 
of appearance and gesture. It has been compared to Proust. 
Both delve below the surface with the same precise knowledge 
of what is happening there, and in both the characters re- 
main essentially alone; but Le Temps Perdu is a worldly 
picture of man. Proust is absorbed by the bodily and social 
peculiarities of his characters, whereas Rilke can never forget 
their ultimate problems. His accurate descriptions have a 
pathos, a sense of nightmare and a fantastic humor very 
different from the clear Latin irony of Proust — Rilke’s 
knife exposes the disparity of body and soul, the disparity of 
man’s insignificant actions and the vastness of his con- 
sciousness. Then Proust makes nothing more than a state- 
ment of what he has observed, whereas Rilke, as some one has 
very rightly said, turns everything into a parable. One might 
call this book “A parable of masks.” In the Book of Pil- 
grimage he had said: 

Men are accidents, voices and fragments, 
commonplaces, fears and little joys, 
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disguised in infancy by mummeries 
speaking through masks with faces that are dumb.** 


In Malte he tries to pierce these masks — and what he finds 
behind them is always that terror of death that he describes 
in the Book of Hours, and, growing out of that, a fear of 
showing one’s self to the world as one really is. He finds that 
pure love is the only reality that can tear off this mask and 
transform those fears into a still greater reality, and yet at the 
same time he finds that love almost impossible. 

This is the main theme of The Notebooks. They are a con- 
tinuation of the Book of Poverty and Death, a more complete 
meditation on the sorrows of Time. Woman the wakeful and 
invulnerable, wealthy death, cities, madness and kings — 
are all considered with an apparent inconsequence. The 
meditation is illustrated as dreams are with vivid, dis- 
connected pictures of life. The pattern that he holds to lies 
so deep below the varied surface that it may be recognized 
only as is the unity of a man’s character. One has to read 
the book many times before it becomes apparent, and then 
it is hard to know if what one has found is accurate. The 
analysis which follows is but a variant of several possible 
ones. 


I 


The work is divided into two parts. The first might be 
called the Book of Childhood. Malte presents himself to 
us at the age of twenty-eight, in a Paris smelling of “‘iodo- 
form, pommes frites and fear” and peopled by street venders 


38 Zufalle sind die Menschen, Stimmen, Stiicke, 
Alltage, Aengste, viele kleine Gliicke, 
Verkleidet schon als Kinder, eingemummt, 
als Masken miindig, als Gesicht verstummt. 
(Das Buch von der Pilgerschaft, Ges. W., II, S. 241.) 
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and little shopkeepers, blind men and feeders of birds and 
many who are sick. Touching figures are scattered through it, 
all of whom we might ourselves meet any day in the Rue 
de Seine or the Luxembourg Gardens. Malte is a young writer 
afflicted with a nervous disorder indistinguishable from a 
sense of inner transformation. 


I am learning to see. I do not know why it is, but everything 
penetrates me more deeply and no longer stops at the place 
where until now it always used to finish. 


And this change is based on his conviction that the essential 
fact of life is that death is the fruit of it — a fruit that we 
ourselves must ripen by living the life we were made for. 


Is it possible that despite our discoveries and progress, despite 
our culture, religion and world wisdom, we still remain on the 
surface of life? Is it possible that we have even covered this 
surface, which might have been something, with an incredibly 
uninteresting stuff which makes it look like drawing-room 
furniture during the summer holidays? 9 

Is it possible that all realities are nothing to them, that their 
life runs on, unconnected with anything, like a watch in an 
empty room? (Jdid., S. 30.) 


All that Malte had written up to this time was false. For he 
wrote about feelings not based on experience. 


And it is not memories in themselves that matter. Only when 
they have turned to blood within us, to glance and gestures, 
nameless, no longer to be distinguished from ourselves — only 


38 (Aufzeichnungen, Ges. W. Bd. V, S. 9.) 

39 Ist es moglich, dass man trotz Erfindungen und Fortschritten, trotz Kultur, Re- 
ligion und Weltweisheit an der Oberflache des Lebens geblieben ist? Ist es méglich 
dass man sogar diese Oberflache, die doch immerhin etwas gewesen ware, mit einem 
unglaublich langweiligen Stoff tiberzogen hat, so dass sie aussieht wie die Salonmébel 
in den Sommerferien? (Iéid., S. 29.) 
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then can it happen that in some rare hour the first word of a 
poem arises in their midst and goes out from them. (Jdid., S. 
27.) 
He must search into the past for what is significant there, the 
past of childhood, the past found in books, the past of an 
hour ago. In the beginning of the book Malte is homesick: 


Oh what a happy fate, to sit in the quiet room of an ancestral 
house, surrounded only by calm, sedentary things . . . (Jdid., 
S53) 

ape has fallen out otherwise God knows why. My old 
furniture is rotting in a barn where I have been allowed to 
put it, while I myself — yes, my God! — I have no roof over 
me and the rain is driving into my eyes. (Jdid., S. 54.) 


Now Rilke, as we find in his letters, had deliberately chosen 
to live this way himself, and Malte is made to do the same 
from necessity — that he may see and hear and understand 
that misery which alone penetrates the surface of life. 

A meditation on death runs through it all — beginning with 
a consideration of the wholesale deaths that are died in 
institutions designed for that purpose, and then of old- 
fashioned deaths such as that huge one of Chamberlain 
Brigge, his grandfather, that frightened the countryside. 
To study fear he goes back into his childhood where the fears 
began: to the weeks spent in a haunted castle where his wid- 
owed father had gone to visit his family-in-law — a family 
of people who, although related, have no spiritual connection 
with each other and who are here gathered around a very 
old man for whom past, present and future have all become 
confused, who, for instance, sees no reason why his relatives 
are not polite to the ghost that appears so often. Little Malte 
sees the strange and sudden fears of grown-ups when the 
ghostly lady passes through the room. 
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Then he goes still further back to the time when his mother 
lived — to the feverish nightmares that her presence dis- 
pels, because she comes and keeps the monstrous thing be- 
hind her and puts herself in front of it completely, not like a 
curtain that can be lifted here and there. His mother was 
not one to wear a mask. Her fears and her love live with her 
on the surface, but there are others who hide them. The old 
dog, for instance, and the pastor “who had been appointed 
to the faculty of soul” and who “was never off duty,” and 
Margarite Brigge, the grandmother, who would never hear 
death spoken of, even in her own house, even of her own 
daughter’s, and who had buried her real self and her dis- 
appointments 

so deep in her and covered them with layers, many hard 
brittle layers of slightly metal-sheened shell, that layer which 
was for the time being uppermost appearing quite cool and 
new. (Ibid., S. 145.) 
The sense of human disguise is especially concentrated in 
the scene of his childhood when, having found a cupboard 
of old costumes, the little Malte dresses himself in voluminous 
garments and puts a mask on his face, then suddenly sees his 
reflection in a mirror. 
I stared at this great terrifying, unknown personage before 
me and it seemed appalling to me that I should be alone with 
him. But at the very moment when I was thinking this, the 
worst befell: I lost all knowledge of myself, I simply ceased to 
exist. (Ibid., S. 130.) 
His terrors make it impossible to take off the disguise and 
he runs through the house calling for help until he faints at 
the feet of the laughing servants. 

The first Book ends with his understanding of Abelone’s 

beauty. She is his mother’s much younger sister and is to con- 
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tinue for Malte that revelation which his mother began — 
the revelation of the feminine attitude. The last pages are a 
description of the Cluny Tapestries, addressed to Abelone 
who, better than he, will understand the mystery that hangs 
about that lady and her contented animals: 


a festival to which no one is invited. Expectation plays no 
part in it. Everything is here. Everything and forever. (Jdid., 
S. 156.) 


II 


The second part is still concerned with memories of child- 
hood, but of a childhood merging into another state not 
wholly distinguishable — for 


I knew that it (my childhood) would not cease, just as the 
other stage was only now beginning. I said to myself that 
everyone was naturally at liberty to draw lines of demarcation 
between the two, but they were hypothetical. And it appeared 
that I was not clever enough to think out any for myself. 
Every time I tried, life gave me to understand that it knew 
nothing of them. If, however, I persisted in thinking that my 
childhood was past, then in that same moment my whole 
future also vanished and there was left me only just so much 
to stand on as a lead soldier has beneath his feet. (Ldid., S. 234.) 


Perhaps one might call the second the Book of Love. 
There is a new problem in the world brought about by a 
change in women, who now — 


are on the verge of abandoning themselves and of thinking 
about themselves as men might speak of them when they are 
not present. That appears to them as progress. They are 
nearly convinced that life, if one did not stupidly waste it, 
consists in the search of one enjoyment and then another, and 
again another that is yet more keen. They have already begun 
to look about and search — they, whose strength has always 
lain in being found. (Jéid., S. 160.) 
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Since women are neglecting this task it is time for men to 
take up the labor of love and to understand what it consists 
of — but how can men start, since they are incapable of 
helping each other? They cannot share their truths — one 
man understood this very well; it was the Marquis de Belle- 
mare, who had lived in Persia, and whose story appears in 
the memoirs that the old Count Brahe dictates to Abelone 


. . . There were those who reproached him with believing in 
the past only when it was within himself. They could not under- 
stand that the whole thing has no meaning unless one has 
been born with it . . . he might easily have been able to live 
with a truth, this man, had he been by himself. But it was no 
trifle to live alone with a truth like his and he was not so lacking 
in taste as to invite others to come and visit him when he was 
in her company. She should not enter into the conversation. 
He was too oriental for that. ‘Adieu, Madame,’ he said to her 
sincerely, ‘until another time.’ . . . With that he went off and 
laid out his botanical park for the people, a kind of Jardin 
d’Acclimatation for the larger kind of lies which have never 
been seen in our latitudes, and a palm house of exaggeration 
and a small well-tended ‘figuerie’ for false secrets.*° 


But Malte is no more capable of that than he is of living like 
La Dame a la Licorne. His father’s death emphasizes the 
fear that lies for him at the bottom of everything and it is out 


40. . . es gab natiirlich genug, die ihm tibelnahmen, dass er an die Vergangenheit 
nur glaubte, wenn sie in ihm war. Das konnten sie nicht begreifen, dass der Kram nur 
Sinn hat, wenn man damit geboren wird. . . . Er hatte gut mit einer Wahrheit 
leben kénnen, dieser Mensch, wenn er allein gewesen ware. Aber es war keine 
Kleinigkeit, allein zu sein mit einer solchen. Und er war nicht so geschmacklos, 
die Leute einzuladen, dass sie ihn bei seiner Wahrheit besuchten: die sollte nicht ins 
Gerede kommen: dazu war er viel zu sehr Orientale. ‘Adieu, Madame,’ sagte er ihr 
wahrheitsgemiss, ‘auf ein anderes Mal.’ . . . Damit ging er fort und legte draussen 
fiir die Leute seinen Tierpark an, eine Art Jardin d’Acclimatation fiir die grosseren 
Arten von Liigen, die man bei uns noch nie gesehen hatte, und ein Palmenhaus von 
Uebertreibungen und eine kleine, gepflegte Figuerie falscher Geheimnisse. (Jéid., S. 
180.) 
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of this that he must reconstruct his life; that is the only 
thing he is sure of. 


When I was a boy, they struck me in the face and told me I 
was a coward. That was because my fear was still unworthy. 
Since then, however, I have learned to be afraid with real fear 
—the fear that increases only when the power that creates 
it increases. We have no idea of this power except in our fear. 
For it is so utterly inconceivable, so totally opposed to us, 
that our brain disintegrates at the point where we strain to 
think of it. And yet for some time now I have believed that it is 
ours, this power, that it is all the power we have, only that 
it is still too great for us. 


Stories follow that form the most obscure part of the book 
— stories drawn from Malte’s travels and from books he read 
in childhood, tales of mania, of lifelong disguise, of false 
aims. One finds oneself being absorbed in them for their own 
sake; yet it is obvious that each story is a part of the develop- 
ment of his theme, a symbol of Malte’s spiritual progress; 
part of the fascination of the book lies in the joy one feels 
as each new connection becomes visible — it is the joy of 
personal discovery. 

Rilke is never didactic because he is always talking to 
himself. It is only by knowing him well that we can begin to 
understand what he is saying. In this way it becomes clear 
that the several stories — of the man who tried to save time, 
of the false Czar and of Charles the Bold — are all parables 

“ Da ich ein Knabe war, schlugen sie mich ins Gesicht und sagten mir dass ich 
feige sei. Das war, weil ich mich noch schlecht ftirchtete. Aber seitdem habe ich mich 
firchten gelernt mit der wirklichen Furcht, die nur zunimmt, wenn die Kraft 
zunimmt, die sie erzeugt. Wir haben keine Vorstellung von dieser Kraft, ausser in 
unserer Furcht. Denn so ganz unbegreiflich ist sie, so véllig gegen uns, dass unser 
Gehirn sich zersetzt an der Stelle wo wir uns anstrengen, sie zu denken. Und dennoch 


seit einer Weile glaube ich, dass es unsere Kraft ist, alle unsere Kraft, die noch zu 
stark ist fur uns. ([did., S. 196.) 
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of masculine madness seeking at gigantic cost to gain what it 
cannot enjoy. It would take much too long to try to analyze 
the variations of the madness. They are summed up in the 
strange story of the tin canister whose lid has the perverse 
habit of falling off and rolling on the floor, though it should 
have no other desire than to be on the canister — just so 
badly do human beings fit their occupations. Their chief 
thought is, as soon as they can, to jump down, roll around 
and make a tinny noise . . . In contrast to these, Malte 
remembers the June morning with Abelone in the arbor when 
she read aloud Bettina’s letters to Goethe. 
I do not know what J understood of it, but it was as though a 
solemn promise had been given me that one day I should 
grasp it all. . . . The promise is still being fulfilled. . . . How 
is it possible that all men do not still speak of your love? .. . 
you yourself knew the worth of it; you uttered it aloud to your 
greatest poet that he might make it human, for as yet it was 
but elemental . . . The woman who loves always transcends 
the man she loves because life is greater than fate. ([did., S. 


239, 240, 241, 242.) 
Then out of these memories he suddenly brings us back to 
the Paris he is living in and to the blind man’s hat: 
An old high crowned, stiff felt hat, which he wore as all blind 
men wear their hats, without regard to the lines of their faces, 


failing to form by this accession to their personality any new 
and external unity.” 


Malte is frightened by this man’s misery and so avoids 
meeting him. 


My cowardly fear of looking at him so obsessed me that finally 
his image, often without cause, condensed with painful force, 


42 ein alter, hochgewélbter, steifer Filzhut, den er trug, wie alle Blinden ihre Hite 
tragen: ohne Vezug zu den Zeilen des Gesichts, ohne die Méglichkeit, aus diesem 
Hinzukommenden und sich selbst eine neue dussere Einheit zu bilden. (Idid., S. 244.) 
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in me to such sharp misery that, driven by it, I resolved to in- 
timidate and suppress the increasingly precise picture in my 
imagination by confronting it with the external reality. . . . 
I knew at once that my conception of him was worthless. The 
utter abandonment of his misery, softened by no precaution 
or disguise, exceeded the powers of my imagination. I had 
grasped neither the angle of inclination in his attitude, nor the 
terror with which the inner side of his eyelids seemed con- 
stantly to fill him. I had never thought of his mouth, which 
was like the opening of a gutter... 

I had stood still and while I saw all this almost simultaneously 
I felt that he was wearing another hat, and a cravat undoubtedly 
meant for Sunday use only. It had a pattern of oblique yellow 
and violet checks and as for the hat it was a new cheap straw 
hat with a green band. These colors were of course of no 
significance and it is petty for me to have remembered them. 
Let me only say that on him they were like the softest down on 
a bird’s breast. He himself got no pleasure from them and who 
among all those people — I looked around about me — could 
imagine that all this finery was for him? . . . My God, it 
struck me then with sudden violence, thus then art Thou, 
. . . this then is to Thy liking — in this dost Thou take pleas- 
ure — that we should learn to endure and not to judge. What 
are the grievous things and what the gracious — Thou alone 
knowest.* 


43 In meiner Feigheit, nicht hinzusehen, brachte ich es so weit, dass das Bild dieses 
Mannes sich schliesslich oft auch ohne Anlass stark und schmerzhaft in mir zusam- 
menzog zu so hartem Elend, dass ich mich, davon bedrangt, entschloss, die zuneh- 
mende Fertigkeit meiner Einbildung durch die auswartige Tatsache einzuschiichtern 
und aufzuheben. Es war gegen Abend. Ich nahm mir vor, sofort aufmerksam an ihm 
vorbeizugehen. .. . 

Ich wusste sofort, dass meine Vorstellung wertlos war. Die durch keine Vorsicht 
oder Verstellung eingeschrankte Hingebenheit seines Elends tibertraf meine Mittel. 
Ich hatte weder den Neigungswinkel seiner Haltung begriffen gehabt, noch das 
Entsetzen, mit dem die Innenseite seiner Lider ihn fortwahrend zu erfillen schien. 
Ich hatte nie an seinem Mund gedacht, der eingezogen war wie die Oeffnung eines 
Ablaufs. 

Ich war stehn geblieben, und wahrend ich das alles fast gleichzeitig sah, fuhlte ich, 
dass er einen anderen Hut hatte und eine ohne Zweifel sonntagliche Halsbinde: sie 
war schrag in gelben und violetten Vierecken gemustert, und was den Hut angeht, so 
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The next parables are of madness and kings, of misery 
that destroys the most august of masks. Misery, the only 
road to truth. As for the rest of us, the comfortable, the nor- 
mal, 


we discover that we do not know our part. We look for a 
mirror. We want to rub off the paint, to remove all that is 
artificial and become real, but somewhere a bit of mummery 
that we forgot still sticks to us. A trace of exaggeration 
remains in our eyebrows; we do not notice that the corners 
of our lips are twisted. And thus we go about a laughing 
stock, a mere half thing; neither real beings nor actors.“ 


Only the very unhappy are entirely safe from this mummery. 
Lovers are safe only when they love without return, as 
Bettina, or Gaspara Stampa or Héloise. To be loved in 
return is not the object, for love cannot be returned: 


We who have projected God can never finish. (Idid., S. 276.) 


Malte meets Abelone for a last time in Venice and there, in a 
scene full of social artifice that stands alone in the book in 
order to give, by contrast, reality to all the other scenes, 
Abelone sings a song of this love. 


war es ein billiger neuer Strohhut mit einem griinen Band. Es liegt natiirlich nichts 
an diesen Farben, und es ist kleinlich, dass ich sie behalten habe. Ich will nur sagen, 
dass sie an ihm waren wie das Weicheste auf eines Vogels Unterseite. Er selbst hatte 
keine Lust daran, und wer von allen (ich sah mich um) durftemeinen, dieser Staat 
ware um seinetwillen. 

Mein Gott, fiel es mir mit Ungestiim ein, so bist du also. . . . Dieses ist dein 
Geschmack, hier hast du Wohlgefallen. Dass wir doch lernten, vor allem aushalten 
und nicht urteilen. Welche sind die schweren Dinge? Welche die gnadigen? Du allein 
weiss es. ([did., S. 245, 246, 247.) 

“ Wir entdecken wohl, dass wir die Rolle nichtwissen, wir suchen einen Spiegel, 
wir méchten abschminken und das Falsche abnehmen und wirklich sein. Aber 
irgendwo haftet uns noch ein Stiick Verkleidung an das wir vergessen. Eine Spur 
Uebertreibung bleibt in unseren Augenbrauen, wir merken nicht, dass unsere Mund- 
winkel verbogen sind. Und so gehen wir herum, ein Gespétt und eine halfte; weder 
Seinde, noch Schauspieler. (Idid., S. 269.) 
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The book ends with the parable of the Prodigal Son who 


left home to escape the affection of his family and who 
returned to it, not as they interpreted it, to ask forgiveness, 
but to implore them not to love him. 


For he recognizes more clearly from day to day that the love 
of which they were so vain, and to which they secretly en- 
couraged one another, did not concern him. He had almost to 
smile at their endeavors, and it was evident how little they 
could be thinking abou: him. 

What did they know of him? He was now terribly difficult to 
love, and he felt that One alone was capable of loving him. But 
he was not yet willing. (Ldid., S. 300.) 


Are these last words a cry of despair? Rilke has reached the 
centre of his consciousness and found a great longing there 
that is the love of God. But who is this God? He has stripped 
him of those attributes of love and mercy that make Him 
accessible. He has removed Him not only out of Time and 
Space but out of human consciousness. He grants no com- 
munication with Him. After Abelone’s song he had said 
I had sometimes wondered before that Abelone did not direct 
the fervor of her great passion towards God. I know that she 
longed to remove from love all that was transitory; but would 
her sincere heart be deceived on that score? Did she not know 
that God is only a direction given to love, not its object? Did 
she not know she need fear no return from Him? Did she not 
recognize the restraint of this deliberate lover, who quietly 
defers desire so that we, slow as we are, may bring our whole 
heart into play? Or did she seek to avoid Christ? Did she fear to 
be held by Him half-way, to become His Beloved? (Ldid., S. 289.) 


Is the God that Rilke loved merely his own creative life? 
His destiny as a poet was clearly the realization of his own 
talent. But was it his own hand that guided it? That was the 
isolation that seems here to reach the pitch of despair. The 
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isolation of the artist with a work that has become to him a 
universe reflecting the one his sense perceives but independent 
of it. Faith, Hope, and Charity were turned inward and il- 
lumined only what he himself could do. But I think, as I 
have already said, that it is important not to take his 
philosophy as a thing entirely personal to him. Poets do 
not create a system of metaphysics. They only illuminate 
what they find already existing. Scholastic doctrine gave 
Dante his. The tower was already there; he only had to set 
lights to it. But Rilke found no construction acceptable to 
him. All he seemed able to use were the burrowings of nine- 
teenth century doubt. Whatever belief he was given in 
childhood convinced him of the unreality of contemporary 
Christianity. It seemed to him only a reflection of the petty 
desires of unspiritual people. If much that he writes seems 
Christian, it is because he accepted, as we have seen, the 
beauty of poverty and solitude and suffering — the means 
by which men had arrived at reality. 

It is a defect in Rilke that he began by trying to make what 
he found appear complete. His piety, as we see it in the Book 
of Hours, is a cloudy thing. And it is not such a cloud as 
could bring forth the hard stone tables of a law — when 
Rilke speaks as a prophet he is not convincing. The trans- 
formation he describes in Malte is his realization of this. The 
Notebooks are a definition of his own incapacity. He must 
remain an observer who can transform his observations into 
poetry and forget his longing for a divine communion; for 
God is not yet ready to love him and moreover he is also 
not yet ready to love God. 

HEsTER PicKMAN 


(To be concluded) 
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OTHING to say, you say? Then we'll say nothing: 
But step from rug to rug and hold our breaths, 
Count the green ivy-strings against the window, 
The pictures on the wall. Let us exchange 
Pennies of gossip, news from nowhere, names 
Held in despite or honor; we have seen 
The weather-vanes veer westward, and the clouds 
Obedient to the wind; have walked in snow; 
Forgotten and remembered — 
But we are strangers; 
Came here by paths which never crossed; and stare 
At the blind mystery of each to each. 
You’ve seen the sea and mountains? taken ether? 
And slept in hospitals from Rome to Cairo? 
Why so have I; and lost my tonsils, too; 
And drunk the waters of the absolute. 
But is it this we meet for, of an evening, 
Is it this — 
O come, like Shelley, 
For god’s sake let us sit on honest ground 
And tell harsh stories of the deaths of kings! 
Have out our hearts, confess our blood, 
Our foulness and our virtue! I have known 
Such sunsets of despair as god himself 
Might weep for of a Sunday; and then slept 
As dreamlessly as Jesus in his tomb. 
I have had time in one hand, space in the other, 
And mixed them to no purpose. I have seen 
More in a woman’s eye than can be liked, 
And less than can be known. And as for you — 
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O creature of the frost and sunlight, worm 
Uplifted by the atom’s joy, receiver 

Of stolen goods, unconscious thief of god — 

Tell me upon this sofa how you came 

From darkness to this darkness, from what terror 
You found this restless pause in terror, learned 
The bitter light you follow. We will talk — 


But it is time to go, and I must go; 
And what we thought, and silenced, none shall know. 


II 


HE dead man spoke to me and turned a page 
Wide as the world with stars upon its forehead, 
And Genesis and Kings and Acts in gold, 
And Chronicles and Numbers, and he said — 
Slowly as in the lamplight turns my head, 
Slowly as in the starlight turns the world, 
So slowly comes the end. 


And then he turned 
Another page, — the moon was on its margin, — 
Another, with a golden crab outstretched, — 
A third with twins of granite, — and a fourth 
Where Alpha was at war with Omega, 
The word on fire; and there stood Socrates, 
Disputing with a walnut for the world; 
The pros and cons were hacked like arms and thighs; 
The hewed words bled their vowels. Socrates 
Perished for truth; the walnut throve and grew. 
Where wisdom was, now grew a walnut grove. 
Then Jesus sowed the dragon’s teeth, and then 
The dead man turned again — 
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And Jesus, dead, 
Became the star-tree, became Igdrasil 
That murdered all mankind with powerful roots; 
Only the rock lived, and unblemished still 
Smoothed its brow in the sun. 


The dead man said — 
More pages have I yet, more worlds to come. 
Resist this little frost of evil! turn 
To death more dreadful than the death of flesh. 
Turn now, and drink time’s poison, before time 
Drink you; and learn the alphabet of change 
Before the omega has come, and know 
Leviathan himself; and be himself; 
And rage, no larger than a leaf, against 
The world that’s smaller still — 


Here is the page! 
Here, look! the wing is written of that word 
Not spoken yet, — o angel still unborn. 
Come turn it, Thought! and see the splendor there, — 
The emptiness that knowledge cannot dare. 


Ill 


IMBAUD and Verlaine, precious pair of poets, 
Genius in both (but what is genius?) playing 

Chess on a marble table at an inn 
With chestnut blossom falling in blond beer 
And on their hair and between knight and bishop — 
Sunlight squared before them on the chess-board 
Cirrus in heaven, and a squeal of music 
Blown from the leathern door of Ste. Sulpice — 
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Discussing, between moves, iamb and spondee 
Anacoluthon and the open vowel 

God the great peacock with his angel peacocks 
And his dependent peacocks the bright stars: 
Disputing too of fate as Plato loved it, 

Or Sophocles, who hated and admired, 

Or Socrates, who loved and was amused: 


Verlaine puts down his pawn upon a leaf 

And closes his long eyes, which are dishonest, 
And says “Rimbaud, there is one thing to do: 
We must take rhetoric, and wring its neck! . . . 
Rimbaud considers gravely, moves his Queen; — 
And then removes himself to Timbuctoo. 


> 


And Verlaine dead, — with all-his jades and mauves; 
And Rimbaud dead in Marseilles with a vision, 

His leg cut off, as once before his heart; 

And all reported by a later lackey, 

And his sole virtue tardiness in time. 


Let us describe the evening as it is: — 

The stars disposed in heaven as they are: 
Verlaine and Shakspere rotting, where they rot, 
Rimbaud remembered, and too soon forgot; 


Order in all things, logic in the dark, 
Arrangement, in the atom and the spark; 
Time in the heart and sequence in the brain — 


Such as destroyed Rimbaud, and fooled Verlaine. 
And let us then take godhead by the neck — 


And strangle it, and with it, rhetoric. 
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TOOD, at the closed door, and remembered — 
Hand on the doorpost faltered, and remembered — 

The long ago, the far away, the near 
With its absurdities — the calendar, 
The one-eyed calendar upon the wall, 
And time dispersed, and in a thousand ways, 
Calendars torn, appointments made and kept, 
Or made and broken, and the shoes worn out 
Going and coming, street and stair and street, 
Lamplight and starlight, fog and northeast wind, 
St. Mary’s ringing the angelus at six — 


And it was there, at eight o’clock I saw 

Vivien and the infinite, together, 

And it was here I signed my name in pencil 
Against the doorpost, and later saw the snow 
Left by the messenger, and here were voices — 
Come back later, do come back later, if you can, 
And tell us what it was, tell us what you saw, 
Put your heart on the table with your hand 
And tell us all those secrets that are known 

In the profound interstices of time — 

The glee, the wickedness, the smirk, the sudden 
Divine delight — do come back and tell us, 
The clock has stopped, sunset is on the snow, 
Midnight is far away, and morning farther — 


And then the trains that cried at night, the ships 
That mourned in fog, the days whose gift was rain, 
June’s daisy, and she loved me not, the skull 
Brought from the tomb — and I was there, and saw 
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The bright spade break the bone, the trumpet-vine 
Bugled with bees, and on my knees I picked 

One small white clover in the cactus shade, 

Put it in water and took it to that room 

Where blinds were drawn and all was still — 


Neighbors, I have come 
From a vast everything whose sum is nothing, 
From a complexity whose speech is simple, 
Here are my hands and heart, and I have brought 
Nothing you do not know, and do not fear. 
Here is the evening paper at your door — 
Here are your letters, I have brought the tickets, 
The hour is early, and the speech is late. 
Come, we are gods, — let us discourse as gods; 
And weigh the grain of sand with Socrates; 
Before we fall to kissing, and to bed. 

ConraD AIKEN 


THE ROUNDHOUSE 


HE big bright accurate alarm clock clanged like a warn- 

ing gong at a railroad crossing. It was five o’clock again, 
in the afternoon of a hot summer Sunday. Without really 
waking up, moving by habit in the hazy late light, Al rolled 
out, took a bath, and shaved. 

When he was done, the backs of his lean hands were still 
gray, and his fingernails were outlined in blue. His eyelashes 
and his level eyebrows, high in his long, hollow face, still con- 
tained some fine particles of soot. And his face, in spite of the 
shaving and the gritty soap, remained the peculiar pale 
grayish-white of the roundhouse men who worked on the 
night shift. 

He put on a white shirt and his good clothes, and went 
downstairs to breakfast. His mother had bought coffee-cake, 
cooked new apples from the farm, fried some eggs, and made 
coffee. Though she was an old country woman, and not used 
to living in town, she could see that this meal, coming about 
supper time, was really Al’s breakfast. She was pleased that 
she could understand the situation, and always got him 
breakfast just before she got supper for her husband and 
herself. 

But after a hearty breakfast Al had a whole evening to 
kill. He could walk uptown, find another union man, and 
play a game of pool. He could stay at home, spread his pen- 
cils on a table, and draw pictures of whatever came into his 
head. Sometimes he made cartoons of snoopy foremen, some- 
times he designed luxurious roadsters with very long wheel- 
bases, at other times he tried to draw curly-haired little 
hussies that he had seen on the street; he never succeeded 
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with anything except the automobiles. Or he could listen to 
the radio or play his phonograph. 

When he thought of walking six blocks uptown, he felt 
dead tired. He was too listless even to sharpen a pencil to 
draw with. He was tired all the time. Though his family told 
him that he was in the prime of life and ought to be feeling 
fine, he did not have steam enough to do anything besides 
work and sleep. Yet he could not sleep well. He had never 
grown used to sleeping in the daytime. In the evening, when 
he got up, his eyeballs ached, his throat was sore, his joints 
cracked, and he felt as though he had never slept at all. 

He sat on the back porch until after supper and after sun- 
down. In his father’s little garden the thick green tomato 
vines turned greenish black; through the alley the neighbor’s 
cat stole along looking straight ahead; here and there in the 
twilight some children were calling to one another, very 
clearly; the hot air became still and damp; and presently over 
the garden a few lightning-bugs began to appear, gleaming at 
intervals in unexpected places, like tiny flashes of heat light- 
ning, just as the lightning-bugs used to appear in the coun- 
try, glimmering over the low misty hayfields and the pas- 
tures, and in the dark leafy tunnels in the cornfields. 

At last he dragged into the house, into the bright empty 
living room, and wound up his phonograph. It was an old 
Edison machine that played cylindrical records, and the 
records were old, too. He put on a German piece and sat ina 
hard rocker beside the machine to listen. The needle crackled 
through the blank grooves, and then from the fluted cabinet, 
from the concealed horn, from Berlin or some American 
laboratory, came a slow stately violin-and-bell beginning of 
The Blue Danube Waltz, and as the waltz proceeded calmly 
and proudly, Al stared without seeing at the ugly brown wall- 
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paper before him, sat motionless, his face like gray cast iron, 
listening, not thinking, not remembering. He heard the notes 
of the music, and the hum of the wheels and the governor, the 
scratching of the sapphire needle. 

The little machine, one of Edison’s greatest inventions, a 
triumph of progress, ground on steadily. But only at ten, 
when the whistle of the eastbound express sounded from the 
other side of town, did Al begin to wake up. His eyes bright- 
ened, and with workmanlike movements he stowed the 
phonograph and the records away in a corner. He went up- 
stairs and changed into his work clothes, a black shirt, greasy 
overalls and jacket, heavy shoes, an engineer’s cap, a blue 
handkerchief around his neck to keep the cinders from going 
down. When he appeared in the bright living room again, a 
man tall, swarthy, oily black, rectangular, indifferent but 
able, mindless but cunning, he strode through all ready for 
work, his heart and lungs idling, his long arms waiting to 
reach out, up, down. 

He took his dinner pail, left home, and walked up the 
track of another railroad toward the roundhouse. He 
passed dark quiet cottages, the depot with one light in the 
ticket office, a silent lumberyard, and the gas tanks that 
supplied the town. Then, for a few hundred yards, the track 
ran on a high embankment between grass and truck gardens. 
For a few minutes he walked through something like the 
country again. Below in the darkness, in the sweet-corn that 
he would see on his return in the morning, the long rank 
leaves, stirred by a faint wind, rustled against one another 
softly and mysteriously, so penetratingly that anyone passing 
could not help wondering what they were saying, why they 
were whispering. 

At the crossing he turned west and following a path on the 
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hot gravel between the tracks, steadily approached the 
slate-colored roundhouse, which looked something like a 
prairie coal mine or a distant view of Chicago. Ahead of him 
at different points burned the red, green, and yellow signals of 
the semaphores; at the roundhouse the floodlights shone on 
the tops of box-cars, the dead locomotives, the maze of clear 
tracks, a small black mark that was a workman; in the yard a 
switch engine butted box-cars this way and that, making 
up a freight train, meanwhile blowing off steam in a woolly 
cloud. He could hear dully, could feel, the dynamos spinning 
in the invisible powerhouse, and the beating of the horizontal 
slow-speed engines there. And from the starry sky the scattered 
smoke was already falling in a rain of soot and fine cinders. 

He hurried on between two sidings of freight-cars, a dim 
stifling alley, and soon reached a corner of the roundhouse, 
where some stunted burdocks were growing up among a pile 
of car wheels. He went to the once whitewashed locker room, 
spoke to the time clerk just before twelve, got a pair of 
gloves, locked up the dinner pail, and went out in front of the 
hissing roundhouse to see what there was to do. The turnta- 
ble was empty, and so were the tracks radiating from it to the 
stalls, a semicircle of twenty open doors. The high dazzling 
blue-white floodlights, which defined even the threads of the 
bolts in the rails, seemed to be lighting up a deserted yard. 
But in the gigantic stalls the engines stood back-end out, like 
circus elephants at supper, patient and important; and steam 
escaped continuously, tools clanked and tapped, and under 
the drop-lights scurried the blackened half-naked mechanics 
and their helpers, cleaning, inspecting, and repairing the 
engines for the next run. 

Al was a hostler’s helper. He had only one thing to do. 
When a hostler took a clean engine out to a train crew that 
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was going to make a run, Al went along from the roundhouse 
to a standpipe and the coal station and saw that the tender 
was filled with water and coal. In winter he saw that the 
engine’s sandboxes were filled. Sometimes he brought a dirty 
engine back through the yard to the ashpits or the round- 
house. If there was no engine to go out, he sat around and 
waited for one. At such times, especially in rainy and cold 
weather, he waited at the little shed at the center of the 
hundred-foot turntable. In the shed, which was the size, the 
shape, and the odor of an outhouse, there were an electric 
light on a cord, a stove, the control box of the turntable, and 
the old operator. On warm nights Al and the old man sat ona 
shelf-like bench in front of the shed as comfortably as they 
could. One of them watched for the outbound engines and the 
other for the inbound engines. 

Al went out to the bench again and sat down by the old 
man. The night was hot, still, and gaseous, and in a distant 
bunk-car a Mexican section hand who could not sleep was 
playing a guitar and singing sadly of love. And this alien song, 
drifting into the yard after midnight, coming in between the 
clank of tools and through the perpetual escape of steam, 
made the floodlights bring out the track on the turntable 
more sharply than usual, every speck of new fallen soot on 
the worn bright rails, the cedar ties as black as if charred. 
The old man said, ‘‘How are ye this evenin’,” and went on 
chewing. He was small and wizened, with a grizzly beard; and 
his clothes, his flat cap, his grimy jacket and overalls, seemed 
to have shrunk along with him. A few years ago he had al- 
ways been ready to talk about himself or the railroad, but 
now he was not. And in some way, either from his short re- 
marks, or from the gossip that circulated mysteriously and 
quickly through the yard, Al had heard why the old man had 
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become so silent. There were two reasons. He had been de- 
moted, because of his age, from hostler to turntable operator. 
He had never been anything more than a hostler, but that 
position had satisfied him, and he had taken the loss of it 
pretty hard. Then, just as he was recovering, and saying 
philosophically that we all got to give in a little bit some- 
time, his youngest daughter, a lively girl of sixteen, had gone 
out with a passing Army man, during the War, and presently 
had had a squalling little soldier in the house. After that event 
the old man had looked glum for a long time, and he did not 
talk very much any more. And where once he was always 
trying to give away a chew of his special plug, a mixture of 
cheap tobacco and dried peaches, tough as shoe leather, 
tasting first like peaches and then like fire, now he seldom 
offered it to anyone, but took a chew himself, wrapped the 
plug up again in a clean handkerchief, and, all hunched over, 
looked at the flashing rails in front of him until he heard an 
engine coming. 

Before long one came. A bell rang in the roundhouse and a 
freight engine backed slowly out toward the turntable. The 
old man, jerking the lever on the control box, set the long 
table turning around in its pit to join the right track. Al 
walked along the table and with his gloved hand signalled the 
hostler. The engine rolled onto the table. “Track Five,” said 
the hostler, leaning out of the cab, and Al shouted at the old 
man, “Track Five.” The table turned and stopped at the 
track, and as the engine rolled forward toward town, Al 
grabbed a handhold and swung on. 

He rode the fireman’s seat as far as the standpipe and then 
clambered up over the tender to the water tank at the rear. 
The engine stopped with the tank under the projecting spout 
of the standpipe. Standing on his toes, Al reached up and 
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pulled down the big eighteen-inch iron spout, pulling against 
the counterweights, and shoved it into the hole in the tank. 
He opened a valve and the water poured down. In a few min- 
utes the five-thousand-gallon tank was full and the water was 
rushing over his shoes, all over the rounded deck, making it 
slippery. Closing the valve, he flung the spout upward. The 
engine was already going on toward the coal station, a high 
black block-like building. 

It stood a hundred feet away, and inefficiently slowed up 
the fueling. A minute later the engine stopped with the 
tender under a wooden chute. Pulling at the short counter- 
weighted chute, as he had pulled at the water spout, strug- 
gling with the wide cumbersome thing, Al brought it down 
and fastened it to the tender. Then he crawled up on a side of 
the fixed chute and raised a gate that dammed back the coal. 
The heavy chunks slid down into the iron tender with a 
banging rumble. From them rose a cloud of coal dust that 
blackened him quickly, grew muddy in his sweat, came in 
with his breath and coated his nose passages, his throat, and 
his lungs. The dust from ten tons of coal rose past him, and 
then the chunks were falling off onto the ground, where a 
critical office man would see them in,the morning. Al stood 
on the gate, jumped on it, and forced it shut. Then he slid 
down the chute, pushed it up, and scrambled off the back of 
the moving tender. 

Running eastward, the freight engine passed the caboose 
of its train, lighted up the cars ahead, box-cars, flat-cars, 
cattle-cars, tank-cars, and gondolas, gray, grimy red or 
yellow, Rock Island, Southern Pacific, Standard Oil, and 
Lehigh Valley, and at a distance became small passing smaller 
cars, until it stopped at the front end of the line, near the 
station, almost a mile away. And there, behind blinding white 
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headlights, a clean locomotive was replacing the dirty one on 
the westbound express, a crack Chicago-Denver train, during 
the short stop. Al turned back toward the roundhouse. Over 
the ashpits a recently arrived engine was standing, having 
the fire and clinkers knocked out of its firebox. Niggers dressed 
to the ears to keep the heat off banged away with long pokers 
and called to each other drunkenly. 

Before he had reached the turntable, the fresh express lo- 
comotive, hurling up sparks like skyrockets, hauling its 
string of pullman cars as if they were nothing, roared west on 
the main line, on the two-hundred-mile run to Omaha. The 
exhausts went crash crash crash, the piston-rod shot in and 
out, the great drivers with new gray rims whirled onward, the 
yard shook and smoked with dust uneasily rising. And then 
the racing windows of the pullman cars sped by all dark, for 
hundreds of passengers were trying to sleep, while only in the 
last car, the palatial observation car, the lights and the 
giltwork shone, business men in cool expensive suits sat 
smoking cigars, and girls in white and immodest frocks 
leaned back in armchairs languidly. 

The crack train passed, and through the rising dust, over a 
siding of dim freight-cars, Al saw that in the southwest the 
sky was glowing and quivering with continual flashes of heat 
lightning. It played there weirdly, now bright, now faint, and 
at moments outlined the sullen rectangular shape of a box- 
car. In just that way, on a summer night in the country, the 
heat lightning had outlined at the horizon the distant round 
leafy groves, illuminating them greenly and wonderfully, so 
that when he was a boy he had stayed up late alone to watch 
them. He had walked, cool and clean, the soles of his feet 
pressing the soft earth, down the dark lane between two 
fields of hay, which smelled ripe. 
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But now the early morning, the two o’clock rush, had 
begun. Behind the floodlights, on the roof of the roundhouse, 
dense coal smoke crowded out of the semicircle of smoke- 
jacks, coming from the engines down below. From the enor- 
mous doors three clean engines backed out toward the turn- 
table. They closed in, their wheels still slowly backed, they 
waited, hissing. The long turntable lumbered back and forth 
in its circular pit. The old operator, peering out of the dull 
windows of his shed, monkey-like, chewing ferociously, 
yanked the worn control lever this way and that, became 
dizzy, sweat till he stank. The hostlers’ helpers, Al among 
them, trotted in from different directions, ran around the pit 
to get to the engines. Nearing them, the helpers paused to 
signal, and their blackened and glistening faces shrank smaller 
than a space between four rivets in the double rows of rivets 
in the tenders’ high steel sides. Out at the ashpits, meanwhile, 
the dirty engines were tied up on the inbound tracks. Hot as 
furnaces, reeking of burnt oil and coal, deserted by everyone, 
they waited in line to have their fires and clinkers knocked 
out. The first engines in sagged the rails over the pits, and the 
drunk niggers there, scorched by the heat, cursed by the gang 
boss, yelled and pounded the redhot fireboxes furiously. In 
the power plant back of the roundhouse the night foreman 
strolled to a wall of shining dials and studied them; a young 
man, pale but strong, a hostler risen from the ranks, over- 
bearing yet with a knack of licking the right boots, he throve 
on hard work, low pay, even on coal gas; meeting Al in the 
yard, he would say, first looking around to see that other men 
were not listening, though in the racket of iron and steam no 
one could have overheard, ‘You need to be more ambitious, 
like myself.” Now he spoke to a bald mechanic, an old rail- 
road man, who obediently started up an idle horizontal en- 
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gine, which had been polished till it glittered. The engine 
started softly, pulling a new dynamo, coal fed automatically 
into the fireboxes of the boilers, from the row of powerhouse 
chimneys smoke fell in a grim sulphurous fog, more electric 
current flowed to the motors in the railroad well. Instantly 
the reserve pumps there, lifting and thumping, began to pour 
more water into the main supply tank, to try to build up the 
pressure in the standpipes, up inch by inch, for the outbound 
engines were drinking the well dry. And now a huge two- 
hundred-ton one-thousand-horsepower locomotive, coming 
out ponderously, delicately, its steam singing, its linked driv- 
ers revolving slowly together, its white and black paint all 
fresh, its rods wiped bright, its massive bearings dripping 
clean oil, for the early Denver-Chicago express, backed 
haughtily toward the turntable, and Al had to run to watch 
the table and see that its rails made a joint with the track. 
Now he climbed up on the monstrous tender, which was twice 
as high and long as the last one; pulled down the iron spout of 
a standpipe again; fought with a coal chute that was too 
heavy for him; panting, breathed in the dust being ground by 
the tumbling coal; dropped off the rear end of the tender as it 
departed. And as the locomotive rolled away toward town, 
running quickly under the green signals, to wait for the 
Denver-Chicago express that now far in the west, in the 
sultry night, on the smooth solid double-track road, was ap- 
proaching the Chicago-Denver express and soon would pass 
it with a flash and a roar, Al turned back, coughed and spat 
black spit, and jogged along in the loose cinders toward the 
glare of the roundhouse, where because new engines were 
firing up, the smoke fell past the lurid floodlights more and 
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Joun KEMMERER 
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Y winter palace, parting windy heaven 
baffles the gales. All night they rush away. 

Within, by a wildfire cedar-lit, 
my fine green villains clasp their violins. 
Who could have thought that e’re their crystal eyes 
fixed on Vivaldi’s lucid score 
they, fixing once upon my enemies, 
had lighted with their glare those shrinking children? 


Children, his shaggy hair fell over his eyes 

when you were laid in hole of the deep mould; 

but there were hyacinths where you were laid; 

So much I saw. Then stones rolled, and the mattock 
made the place neat. 


I did not see my brother after that; 

he never came to stay at Thule again. 

When I was young I used to ask my mother 

“What time will he come in? When O what time?”’ 
“He’s in the street. He’s lonely nowadays,” 

my mother would reply. 


The little Princes, mingled in the grave, 

shot up a chill, I thought at times, if shivering. 
But when on festal nights my stair-hung palace 
fed the dark counts who went the winter-journey 
there was no lack of brilliant light. Our music 
rose. There was winding of the forest-horn, 

and troubles, all that troop with music, raught us. 
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Whither they went ... Whither I go... Whither... 

Who’s that? 
Who spoke? 

Who’s in the gallery 
in the many-mirrored shadows sinister? 
— only the echo of a closing door, 
a shutter stirred, a curtain lived and died. 

The King of Ys, who spent the afternoon 
waiting about this gallery (lacquered heels 
shot elongated dark along the floor 
from where the Mad King tottered by a window) 
swore that he heard the sea-waves wash below. 


But we are inland far: the dreary steppe 
takes the grey snow as far as eye can see. 
Sooner will this cold floor admit the leaves 
of an aspiring flower than the wash 

flow, ebb and flow about my palace foot. 


ANCA Stites 
I dare not go to the window and look out 
for fear that I should see some sorrowful tide 
rising around my palace: and I fear 
(you will not think me foolish) I may find 
strange wreckage there. Some who loved less than I, 
men of the world, encountering on the shore 
Death’s weary changelings, have raised up a head 
and found a lonely brother staring drear. 


Eric SCHROEDER 


GEORGE KELLY AND 
DRAMA Ti LG EV bes 


T is of great importance in literature, or any other art, 
I when one can correctly say of a piece, the materials are 
excellent, the form is not adequate. A piece which can be thus 
praised and condemned on perfectly explicit grounds has an 
importance exceeded only by the successful application of the 
criticism in a later work. For if the criticism can be made 
telling enough and forceful enough, the result should be the 
development of an interest in new forms or the rediscovery of 
older forms. The history of modern painting, for example, 
from David to Picasso, is a history of applicable criticisms of 
form and style; and, as demonstrated in modern painting, the 
style in turn becomes a critique of subject matter. George 
Kelly’s play Behold, The Bridegroom has precisely the impor- 
tance of a drama whose theme is splendid and whose style is 
inadequate to the theme. 

Kelly’s previous work has the merit of excellent craftsman- 
ship. The Torch Bearers, his first long play, is a unique farce 
in which the elements of satire on the little theatre movement, 
and of slapstick, are never labored and never unsuccessful. 
The Show Off isarealistic American comedy and a better play 
than the former; but only because the medium is more difficult. 

The much-admired ability of Kelly to catch the flavor of 
ordinary speech and the manners of commonplace characters 
makes Daisy Mayme a play difficult to compare with others. 
I am at a loss to find other comparison, for its comic manner, 
than to the comedies of Tchekov or to George M. Cohan’s 
The Hometowners. 
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Craig’s Wife was produced before Daisy Mayme and after 
The Show Off. It was Kelly’s first venture into serious drama. 
According to the prevailing mode he wrote a problem-play. The 
result managed to be more than a problem-play, owing chiefly 
to the character of Mrs. Craig. Then came Behold, The Bride- 
groom, another serious play, but in no sense a problem play. 

There are very few plays written in the last ten years — 
I know of none, to be exact — which, if only half-way serious, 
are not concerned with problems. Even the social drama of 
the early part of the century, though it found itself hampered 
by photographic technique and resorted to the even more 
confining style of symbolism, continued to exploit social con- 
flict and arrangements. The best example of the kind, in this 
country, was Eugene O’Neil’s Hairy Ape. Behold, The Bride- 
groom continues neither the tradition of symbolism nor of 
social conflicts and habits. The importance of Kelly’s play 
lies in a divergence from the tradition. The divergence brings 
on the question of style. 

A problem-play is the. dramatic exploitation of what is 
merely a social situation. Ghosts by Ibsen is a problem-play; 
Antigone by Sophocles is not. Yet Antigone is to some 
extent concerned with taboos within a society. But not 
“merely” with taboos. The magnificence of the character 
and the style lift it clear. A problem-play has its beginning 
and end in a social situation; the characters are of secondary 
import. The theme of Behold, The Bridegroom puts it on a level 
with Antigone. The style unfortunately keeps it far below 


1 Symbolism in social drama, in truth, was not a change, but the logical develop- 
ment of a process of abstraction which the problem-play, in subject-matter, began. 
Had the change been a thorough-going one, there would have been a change of em- 
phasis in the subject-matter. For a change in style requires a difference of emphasis 
in subject-matter; in the same way, a change in subject-matter requires a different 
style. 
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that level. For it is the style of Kelly’s play which prevents 
the chief character, Antoinette Lyle, from attaining magnif- 
icence, just as the style of Sophocles perfectly presents the 
character of Antigone. 

Behold, The Bridegroom is remarkable in several ways. The 
theme itself, the simple representation of an overpowering 
emotion and its consequences, not only makes the play a 
strange one among other American plays, it could have 
brought the play considerably close to an ideal of dramatic 
excellence. The play could have been performed, with a 
minimum of properties, on a bare stage. An ideal of dramatic 
excellence, that is, for anyone interested in a play and not in 
scenic effects. And any drama worth its salt could be given 
on a bare stage. But above these interesting qualities, there is 
the demand of the theme for a style to completely express and 
carry it. 

A woman, about twenty-nine or thirty years old, has sup- 
posedly burnt herself out in various love affairs of no great 
moment. She meets a man, whose, perhaps, over-righteous 
character is a condemnation of her mode of life. She falls in 
love with him, for the first time. The man is scarcely aware, 
save reprovingly, of the woman’s existence. She is over- 
whelmed by her love for him and simultaneously, by a feeling 
of utter worthlessness. The play follows the disintegration 
of a life suddenly presented with a meaning and a purpose, 
thwarted by its own cold judgment. Her disgust with herself 
and the tremendous urge of her love cause her to put aside a 
former lover, and by this act, to drive him to suicide. Her na- 
ture succumbs to the strain. Even when the man himself is 
moved by her love, there is no help for her. Her death ends 
the play. 

On the face of it, and without detail, the story may be 
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thought tenuous and cerebral, perhaps more the subject for a 
short novel, like 4 Lost Lady, than a play. But the thought 
will not find confirmation. The story has been, at least twice, 
successfully dramatized: once by Euripides in Hippolytus 
and again by Racine in Phédre. The fault then is certainly 
not with the material, nor even with the version Kelly has 
used. In fact, under his hand, the Phaedra-Hippolytus theme 
has become extremely simplified, and if anything else, more 
intensely tragic; for the burden of it is carried almost entirely 
by Kelly’s heroine, Miss Lyle. The fault of Behold, The Bride- 
groom lies completely in the style. 

The simplification of the theme and the centering of the 
tragedy in the heroine make clear the inadequacies of the 
form of the play. As Kelly seems to have conceived Miss 
Lyle, and as she is dimly presented, Antoinette Lyle has 
heroic proportions. And the destruction of an heroic charac- 
ter is tragedy. 

The heroine of Behold, The Bridegroom is not heroic by vir- 
tue of loving a man she cannot have, for one reason or an- 
other. If heroism consisted in frustration, no matter what the 
object, then every disappointed spinster would, of necessity, 
be heroic. The failure of a child to get the moon would be 
tragic. The order of nature which might be viewed as a proc- 
ess of change, leaving one thing standing and another fallen, 
would be tragic and every event heroic. But passivity, simple 
frustration, and the ignorance innocence has, are not tragic 
nor heroic, though often pathetic. Knowledge of evil, not the 
simple capacity for suffering, is the motivating force of 
tragedy. This knowledge is a knowledge of inescapable evil 
which impels or impedes the action of the character. The 
knowledge that Phédre, in Racine’s play, has, when she says 
to Hippolyte: 
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“J’ay voulu te paroistre odieuse, inhumaine; 
Pour mieux te résister, j’ai recherché ta haine. 
De quoy m’ont profité mes inutiles soins? 

Tu me haissois plus, je ne t’amois pas moins.”? 


Unlike the Phaedra of either Euripides or Racine, there is 
no shame in the mere fact that Antoinette Lyle loves. There 
is no Theseus to betray, no blood relation to violate. The evil 
in Miss Lyle’s life is the fruitless passion of her past. The past 
by itself might have induced nothing more than ennui. The 
highest and most serious act of her character, her love for 
Spencer Train, reveals the past as it must seem to one she 
would have love her. Yet he must remain as she loves him. 
Her character is already determined in his eyes and her own. 
The unworthy acts can no more be renounced than the love 
itself. And the cry of Phédre to Hippolyte, “Je m’abhorre 
encor plus que tu ne me déteste”’ is the judgment Antoinette 
Lyle renders on herself. 

Precisely, then, in this judgment is the heroic character 
revealed. For the recognition of one object as good, another 
as evil, in situations where the whole person is required and 
neither object can be wished away, is the act of an heroic 
character. The will is set toward the good object, however im- 
possible of attainment or whatever violence the will suffers; 
if the will 1s defeated, the result is tragedy. 

Antoinette Lyle is an heroic character and Behold, The 
Bridegroom a tragedy more intense than its predecessors. The 
principal effect of the play is the destruction of the heroine; 
and once the action has begun, there is no departure from 


the path set; there is no deceit, there is no accident. If deceit 
There are other kinds of tragedy: the mighty whose fall, by their height, is awe- 
inspiring; the fatal blind mistakes of worthy individuals, to cite only two. Pathos, 


likewise, undoubtedly has a place in a drama, and can be very moving. But these are 
not directly in line with the discussion. 
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were anywhere in the play, the scope of the tragedy, as in the 
version Racine and Euripides used, would be wider but no 
more intense. 

It appears to me evident that the date in history in no 
wise affects the successful depiction of a character like Miss 
Lyle. Seriousness is not a quality belonging to an epoch, but 
to an individual. Heroic persons do not depend for their exist- 
ence upon the belief in one set of gods rather than another. 
The gods are those to whom they lift their eyes, as the authors 
of their being, and say “That this must be!” And after, the 
facts remain unaltered. If today, those gods, whom Phédre 
accuses of 


“se sont fait une gloire cruelle 
De séduire le coeur d’une foible mortelle,” 


are Freudian psychologies or the deterministic course of na- 
ture, good and evil remain significant categories of human 
experience, however shifting the objects within experience. 
Upon the significance of those categories depends the nature 
of heroic and noble characters. 

There is a limitation to the truth of what has just been said. 
The limitation is: heroic characters are found, almost always, 
within a drama, and not in personal experience. If our knowl- 
edge of natural events were as complete as our knowledge of 
dramatic characters and the consequences of their acts, we 
might have experience of heroic characters in every day 
contact. The illusion of complete knowledge of consequences 
on the part of the spectators, is the condition of the effective- 
ness of a play; the finality of the events set in motion by the 
action of the play is the requisite of a good play. There is 
undoubtedly some truth in the thought that a drama realizes 
the potentialities for heroism in a natural order; but, by the 
illusion of completeness the character’s acts have a definite- 
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ness and an exclusiveness in drama, nowhere exemplified in 
the world of sensations. Distractions and minor reliefs might 
in the actual world minimize the desire of a Phaedra or an 
Antoinette Lyle; but the economy of the drama whose princi- 
pal end is to give pleasure, in varying degrees, cannot admit 
accidental conditions. The determinism the drama imposes 
on itself, of a closed system, intensifies the conflict ending 
finally in the will of the characters, between a bonded desire 
and a knowledge of evil. The conflict creates heroic action and 
tragic characters in drama. 

The drama of heroic characters whose actions lead to trag- 
edy requires an heroic style. If Dryden’s statement is ac- 
cepted as true, that “every alternation or crossing of a de- 
sign, every new sprung passion or turn of it, is part of the 
action, and much the noblest, unless we conceive nothing to 
be action till they come to blows,” then in Behold, The Bride- 
groom we have a maximum of noble action and a minimum of 
blow-striking. The emotions of Miss Lyle are even violent, 
sufficiently violent, anyway, to destroy her. And this violence 
should be the prevailing mood of the play. The mood should 
communicate itself to the spectator. But the violence has no 
means of expression and the mood, consequently the play, 
remains turgid. 

Violence may seem an unjustified word, because we are 
constantly confusing blow-striking and noble action, gun- 
firing and internal catastrophes. Behold, The Bridegroom, in 
spite of the apparent tenuousness of the theme, is not at all a 
drama of incompetence or world-weariness like The Cherry 
Orchard. There should be about it no air of half-finished sen- 
tences, or preoccupation with simple doings that establishes a 
mood of lingering sadness. Antoinette Lyle’s world was afire 
and all the tears of heaven could not drown it. The kind of 
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violence meant is the violence of damnation, the sudden 
revelation of a tragic order of events. Some mode should 
have been found to completely express it. 

Excellent verse has been, traditionally, the best vehicle for 
such catastrophe andremainsso. When Othello’s jealousy drove 
him to murder Desdemona, he could say, after kissing her: 

“One more, one more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee 
And love thee after. One more, and that’s the last; 
So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep 
But these are cruel tears. This sorrow’s heavenly; 
It strikes where it doth love.” 


No matter how badly an actor may recite those lines, they 
are the complete analogue to Othello’s emotions, so that the 
event which is preparing and the doer’s thoughts as he looks 
on may find complete expression. A drama must, to be suc- 
cessful, get beyond the footlights and convince and satisfy 
the spectator. Eugene O’Neil had, apparently, an inkling of 
the need for full expression of situations and of the failure of 
the ordinary exchanges of prose dialogues. His use of asides 
in Strange Interlude indicates as much. His method was, to 
my eye at least, a failure; it was a half-hearted compromise 
with naturalism. The need for a method of expression which 
will seem not mere comment nor description nor even direct 
communication is not satisfied by prose asides. There should 
be a means of comprising the springs of action in the charac- 
ters, the press of the occasion, the subterfuges, the explana- 
tions, the decisions, the reluctances, sudden flashes of under- 
standing, the charge of emotion that has brought about the 
scene. These, all that is ultimate and immediate in both 
characters and events, can be comprised only in excellent 
dramatic verse. 
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Every moment of a play in which the action is tragic and 
violent, indiscriminate of the content, does not necessarily 
require verse; not even the larger portions of moments. The 
dramatist as an artist will have to judge for himself of the pro- 
portions of prose and verse. But the moments of high serious- 
ness and high action, moments holding the play in solution, 
need verse for their complete success. The reason is: the emo- 
tion in those moments should never reach the audience in an 
indefinite state, unless they are supposed to be indefinite. 
They should be clear to the audience and as burning as they 
are to the individual. 

For example, at the close of the first act of Behold, The Bride- 
groom, the stage directions read: “He continues, rather re- 
luctantly, across and up to the left door. And she remains 
perfectly still over at the divan, looking straight out. He 
climbs the three steps leading up to the door, then turns 
again, with a slightly troubled expression, and looks back at 
her. And there is a physical stillness. Then he turns away 
slowly and goes down the hallway. She waits quietly for a 
moment, then gradually lets her eyes follow his pathway, 
— along the floor; and presently she moves in a dream to the 
middle of the room, her eyes still fastened on the door. At the 
middle of the room she stops, and beholds the mystery. 
The curtain commences to descend slowly. And she wanders 
toward the left door.” 

It is quite effective, and profited much by Judith Ander- 
son’s performance, when the play was produced. But it is 
only halfway effective; the-means of expression are lacking, 
no matter how good the actress is. The audience is uncertain 
of exactly what has happened. There is no need to keep them 
in doubt. Miss Lyle knows well, and not vaguely, as the au- 
dience does. Her uncertainty is one only of wonder. But Miss 
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Lyle’s feelings and thoughts, at this point in the play, are the 
motivating force of the play. They should be clear and defi- 
nite. And verse is such an ample medium that it could contain 
the wonder as a suggestion and the knowledge as a fact. 

The verse Miss Lyle should have spoken need not have 
been loudly declamatory. Verse can be amazingly quiet, in 
the mode Shirley has in: 


“Let me look upon my sister now, 
Still she retains her beauty. 
Death has been kind to leave her all this sweetness. 
Thus in a morning have I oft saluted 
My sister in her chamber; sat upon 
Her bed and talked of many a harmless passage 
But now ’tis night and a long night with her; 
I shall never see these curtains drawn again 
Until we meet in heaven.” 


There is nothing in this to offend the modern ear. The 
stage has been long occupied with plots which, if serious and 
good, are closer to autumnal sadness than to direct consum- 
ing emotions. The result has been that a playwright who at- 
tempts a theme requiring his characters’ emotions to have 
something heroic about them, has been compelled to lessen 
them for production by writing in ordinary prose. The fashion 
does not have to be permanent. 

F. L. Lucas, in his excellent book on tragedy,’ has an argu- 
ment to the contrary and says, “even if good dramatic blank 
verse could be written, it would tend to produce the wrong 
effect and the wrong atmosphere. It has too much of a past, 
too many memories that cast a sort of glamour of unreality 
and remoteness over its content — There may, perhaps, be 
no real reason why it should not be as minutely truthful to 


3 Tragedy in Relation to Aristotle’s Poetics, by F. L. Lucas. Hogarth Press, 1927. 
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the psychology of real life as we now require, but it would not 
seem so. If blank verse is good, it seems mock-Elizabethan; 
and if it is bad, it is frightful.” 

Against bad dramatic verse, there is no argument too 
strong. It is not, however, possible to know whether “good 
dramatic blank verse” would tend to produce “the wrong 
effect”; there are no examples of it. Yet there is some truth 
in the conviction that the experience a play-goer does have in 
listening to older plays in verse is not an experience of good 
or bad verse, but of bad acting. Lucas says somewhat previ- 
ous to the passage quoted that blank verse is the only verse 
that comes nearest to prose “without becoming prose.” 
One has only to listen to, say, Walter Hampden, to realize 
there is no such likeness to prose in the verse he is speaking. 
Bad actors are given to retailing the beat of the line to the 
audience as if they were paying out links in a chain. It is no 
wonder that all dramatic verse seems unreal and unnatural: 
we are made too conscious of its presence and not enough of 
its intentions. Dramatic verse is not an end in itself, it is a 
vehicle of dramatic movement. If the dramatic verse is good, 
and is subserved to the proper end, the action of the play, the 
verse will have the desired effect: an intense realization on the 
part of the spectator of what is happening, what has hap- 
pened and what will happen, so multitudinously and so 
deeply. If the verse is bad, then it has failed. But on the last 
ground verse is not disqualified as a mode of expression. 

To speak of “too much of the past, too many memories” 
would invalidate any traditional form. Lucas appears to have 
forgotten that there are styles of verse within the forms of 
verse; and to take over blank verse does not mean a necessary 
relapse to the mannerisms of the Elizabethans. Besides, I 
do not see why dramatic verse needs to be confined to strict 
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iambic pentameter. The period of experiment in verse and the 
war against traditional forms seems about over; and, while 
the various movements may have brought nothing of in- 
trinsic worth out of themselves, they have demonstrated that 
the traditional forms are not necessarily inevitable, nor even 
the best. Why such experience could not be profited by within 
the traditional forms of dramatic verse is certainly not imme- 
diately evident. Blank verse itself, it should be recalled, is 
kept by custom only to one metrical scheme. 

All tragedy does not, of course, need verse to sustain its 
high argument. The Wild Duck is the example that comes 
most easily to hand. The Wild Duck, however, is highly 
complicated; there is more action of the blow-striking vari- 
ety; the characters have more externality; there are more 
figures to enlarge the pattern. The Wild Duck can stand prose; 
it even needs the deflation prose can give. Ibsen’s play moves 
inevitably, but in circles, to its end. Behold, The Bridegroom 
is simple and direct, the action almost entirely internal. In- 
ternal action needs expression, tempestuous expression; in 
the phrase of Aristotle, it should “clear and not mean.” 

Prose dialogue, the ordinary conversation of our day, is 
niggardly or merely flashy. Whatever of it is most expressive 
becomes, at once, cliché. Further, it takes a tremendous 
amount of prose to explain, in full clarity, an emotional event 
that verse, by its hidden spring, can reveal instantly and 
richly. 

The means whereby verse may achieve the release of event 
and thought in expression are various. Verse is not confined 
to the monotonous rhythms of prose; the subjection of the 
thought to metre and definite rhythm makes for greater in- 
tensity and exaltation; the finality of phrasing, which in prose 
is captured best only in the epigram or witty saying or the 
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balanced sentence, is the common characteristic of all good 
verse. 

Prose, unlike poetry, which attempts to capture within it- 
self the play of emotions will be either heavy, beautiful and 
sad, or banal. If blank verse can be said to be nearest prose, 
without actually being such, then, truthfully, prose which is 
none of these things is always nearest to poetry. For evidence 
of this, it is necessary only to look at the last speech of Deir- 
dre in Synge’s play, which F. L. Lucas quotes as an example 
of the success of prose over poetry. 


“Draw a little back with the squabblings of fools when I am 
broken up with misery. I see the flames of Emain starting upward in 
the dark night; and because of me there will be weasels and wild 
cats crying on a lonely wall where there were queens and armies and 
red gold, the way there will be a story told of a ruined city anda 
raving king and a woman will be young forever. I see the trees 
naked and bare, and the moon shining, Little moon, little moon of 
Alban; it’s lonesome you'll be this night, and tomorrow night, and 
long nights after, and you pacing the woods beyond Glen Lovi, 
looking every place for Deirdre and Naisi, the two lovers who slept 
so sweetly with each other. . . . 

“T have put away sorrow like an old shoe that is worn and muddy, 
for it is I have lost a life that will be envied by great companies. It 
was not by a low birth I made kings uneasy, and they sitting in the 
hall of Emain. It was not a low thing to be slain by Conchubor, who 
was wise, and Naisi had no match for bravery. It is not a small 
thing to be rid of grey hairs and the loosening of the teeth. It was the 
choice of lives we had in the clear wood, and in the grave, we’re 
safe surely... 

“T have a little key to unlock the prison of Naisi you’d shut up 
on his youth forever. Keep back, Conchubor, for the High King 
who is your master has put his hands between us. It was sorrows 
were foretold, but great joys were my share always; yet it is a cold 
place I must go to be with you, Naisi; and it’s cold your arms will be 
this night that were warm about my neck so often... . It’s a 
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pitiful thing to be talking out when your ears are shut to me. It’s 
a pitiful thing, Conchubor, you have done this night in Emain; yet 
a thing will be a joy and a triumph to the ends of life and time. 
(She presses the knife into heart.) ” 


The major characteristics of the speech, to me, are its 
“poetic” characteristics. The choice of words, “little moon,” 
“little key,” “lonely wall”; the inversions, “it’s lonesome 
you'll be”; the pattern of the rhythm, “two lovers who slept 
so sweetly together,” — all are to me poetic. The appeal of 
these qualities is to poetic associations. The major effect is 
one of nostalgia, of things far away and long ago, the pathos, 
indeed, of Tears, Idle Tears. The little majesty the speech 
has is contained in the sentences like “Keep back, Conchu- 
bor,” where the effect is gained by the balanced sentence. 
There is not tremendous elevation in the speech; there is no 
comparison, it seems to me, to be made with the speech from 
Shirley previously given. Deirdre’s remarks depend on a 
wandering sadness; no balance is kept, as in the passage from 
Shirley, between economy of means and largeness of effect. 

Poetry can do all that is done in Synge’s prose. It can ap- 
peal to further words and further rhythms and phrases, seem- 
ingly unreal and out of place in prose, unless it be the much- 
neglected prose of Shakespeare. Prose is an excellent medium 
for description, argumentation, comment. And, too, the audi- 
ence must be directly informed of certain events in the play. 
But verse can achieve the union of the event and the emotion 
of the character directly attendant upon it. The failure of 
prose at such a point is evident in Miss Lyle’s flat exposition 
of herself to Train, in the last act of Behold, The Bridegroom. 

“No — up to a certain point, I daresay I was the victim of cir- 
cumstances. But after that I knew better. I’ve known better for 
several years. And yet it was during those years I was particularly 
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unrestrained. The recklessness of despair, probably. For something 
in my nature fold me that I had blundered fatally; and that some day 
I would realize it — I realized it — the day I met you, Mr. Train. 
. .. And as I’ve thought it over during the past few months, I’ve 
concluded that you were the first man that ever appealed to the 
maternal in me. For as I watched you the first day — one moment 
I saw only the man who attracted me, and immediately I decided on 
my usual campaign — and then I’d see the little boy. And it sug- 
gested what a little boy of yours might look like. And that did some- 
thing to me —a kind of casting out of the seven devils, I sup- 
pose. . . . Yousee, I can be very impersonal with you, Mr. Train; 
for, as I told you, I knew from the first — that my cause was lost.” 


The heaviness, the banality of the speech require no dem- 
onstration; the prosiness of the words and the thought are 
there to see. Compare it with Cleopatra’s speech to Caesar, 
at a time when her loss is really no greater than Antoinette 
Lyle’s: 

“T cannot project mine own cause so well 
To make it clear; but do confess I have 
Been laden with life frailties which before 
Have often sham’d our sex.” 


or to Phédre’s speech to Thésée, beginning: “Les momens me 
sont chers, écoutez-moy, Thésée.”’ The speech ends: 


“Et la mort, Ames yeux dérobant la clarté, 
Rend au jour, qu’ils souilloient, toute sa pureté.” 


The comparison between prose and poetry is sufficient, with- 
out emphasis. 

By prose and poetry is, naturally enough, meant prose di- 
alogue and verse dialogue. Again, dramatic verse is considered 
as of a different genre from the purely lyrical. Nothing is 
said of the superior merit of one over the other. 


“Now boast thee, death, in thy possession lies 
A loss unparalleled,” 
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has a different intent from 


“T have been half in love with easeful Death 
Called him soft names in many a muséd rhyme.” 


The character of the emotions invoked is different; the latter 
is more diffuse, scattered, attached to half a dozen associa- 
tions; the former is grounded in the event immediately at 
hand, the death of Cleopatra. Its purpose of comment, wild 
invocation, grief, is built up from a single happening. It 
serves as many ends as the other, but in a different fashion. 
At its discriminately chosen peak, dramatic verse is the 
perfect version of the play for both character and spectator. 

Prose dialogue cannot possibly equal verse dialogue; but 
then neither can lyric verse equal dramatic verse. Prose can 
embellish itself within the novel and serve the same end 
dramatic verse can in the play. Had Miss Lyle been given, 
at the end of the first act, words adequate enough to the 
occasion, instead of stage directions the effect would have been 
kindred to the mounting one of a sentence in Thomas Mann’s 
Death in Venice: 

“And leaning back, his arms loose, overwhelmed, with frequent 
chills running through him, he whispered the fixed formula of de- 
sire, impossible in this case, absurd, abject, ridiculous, and yet 
holy, even in this case venerable, ‘I love you”!”’ 

There are minor flaws in Behold, The Bridegroom, having 
nothing to do with the form it is written in. Kelly’s play is 
affected by a certain literariness apparent in the title of the 
play; and, in the last act, his hero must pursue a literary allu- 
sion to the bridegroom’s unpreparedness. The defect* of liter- 
ariness may come from reproducing the speech of educated 
people, which depends very largely for color upon literary 


4It may be owing to an element in Kelly’s mind. He has been given overmuch to 
moralizing, anyway. It is painfully present, for example, in Craig’s Wife. 
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allusion; if the play were freed from merely imitative prose 
the defect might disappear, since verse can provide its own 
suggestions and analogies. Whether such correction could be 
made, could be seen only in another version of the play. 

Minor flaws have nothing to do with the major failure of 
Behold, The Bridegroom, the cramped posture in which it 
reached the stage. Miss Lyle had all the proportions of an 
heroic person, a mind and heart working their common de- 
struction. Either one of these might have found utterance, 
separately, in prose, but the unique combination of the two 
— unique on this country’s stage — needed the majesty of 
verse. Whether George Kelly is a poet good enough to have 
given her this remains unknown. And with that remains the 
demand of the theme of Behold, The Bridegroom and like sub- 
jects for complete and dominating expression in excellent and 
dramatic verse. 

KENNETH WHITE 


WISE MEN ON THE 
1D Oy, bes OO) a. Olen, 


ISE men, when Crosby died, looked on each other 
And saw musicians who did not mistake 
The catgut of their instruments for heart strings 
Withered by necessary, if regretful, Life. 


Presume to hold your scales like Radamanthus; 

— Wise men, presented in self-portraiture, — 

And weigh yourselves and Crosby; your own scales, 
(After due vacillations of the dart) 

Will rest to show your reassured eyes 

A pound of lead outweigh a pound of feathers. 


Crosby, in feathers, danced through a sealed house 
Which he unsealed, whose Idol’s cerements, 

In ever lessening spirals, he unwrapped 

With helian desire to grasp the Suz. 


And saw no sun, but saw the uncovered skull], — 
Shuddered upon a sharp and fleshless mouth 

And then, to warm his own cold skeleton, 

He fired his borrowed feathers. A night bird, 

He blazed in plumes of smoke before the crowd. 

A traveller once wrote home from Africa: 

““T saw the fowl. But the time was out of season. 
“Tt was only a chick. And when young, the Phoenix 
“Ts no more astounding than a barn-yard cock.” 


Hierophants turned neophite adore 
This worshiper of Faithfulness in wolves, 
Wisdom in doves and Gentleness in snakes, — 
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Let not New England join, from whence he sprang, 
Towards which he looked; too eager to amaze; 
And wondered, “‘What may Boston say about me 
“Now”; and dying, exulted, wondering “What 
“Can they now say?” State Street, maintain your silence. 
His mad impiety is holier than your sane, 

Infidel doubt; but, you, sane infidels, 

You wisemen named in Crosby’s diary, 

Whose words are linked with his words, be discreet 
And please the financiers who have exacted 
Murder and suicide with Investment Council. 


Let men made easy by his death keep silent 
Resenting Crosby’s life and Crosby’s death 
Resenting. Poetry has saints. He was not of them. 
His death was his best poem. And Crosby, dead, 
Shall live in history like the marauders 

Infatuate of new found luxuries 

Who fired the scrolls of Alexandria 

To warm the water of the Public Baths. 


Wise men; without regard to almanacs; 

Be amorous, opulent, inebriate; 

Penurious, abstinent and solitary. 

Wise men are moon gazers who never challenge 
The fisher of tides to mesh them in her net. 
Wise men have built with calm of Antonine 
Their philosophic membranes which absorb 
From toxic chaos only pleasing lies. 
Magnanimous in bronze, and straddling a stallion 
Over the Roman Capitol diffusing 

A green benediction rides serene Aurelius. 


Joun WHEELRIGHT 


MUSIC CHRONICLE 


Tue SympuHony or Psatms 


There was a rumor current for several years that Strawinsky was 
engaged upon some sort of rewriting of Russian Liturgical Music. 
The last one heard was that this task had been completed, but that 
the result failed to find favor with those in authority in the Russian 
Orthodox Church. On what grounds they were dissatisfied, rumor 
does not say. Whether he ever undertook this work or not, the 
question of his doing so has, up to now, chiefly interested us by 
reason of his peculiar genius for rearranging and remodeling the 
music of others. This he did for Pergolesi in Pulcinella and (un- 
accountably but with mastery) for some rather feeble ideas of 
Tchaikowski in Le Baiser de la Fée. In Pulcinella especially, this 
genius consists in entering imaginatively into the style and feeling 
of a remote period, without in any sense allowing his own person- 
ality or style to become subservient. He somehow manages to give 
his re-casting of a work composed two centuries ago, all the air of 
a collaboration. Having accomplished this feat with Pergolesi, it 
is but likely that he could accomplish as much with the Russian 
Liturgy. What he could not do for Gregorian Chant, were he to set 
his mind to the still unsolved problem of its accompaniment? 

His latest work, the Symphony of Psalms, gives us, however, 
a new and particular interest in the possibility of Strawinsky 
occupying himself with religious music. Of all his works this alone 
reveals the core of immediate spiritual experience. In the Sacré du 
Printemps, despite its ritualistic character, this core was wholly 
absent. The later music of Noces was still external to it. Here he 
seemed to have reached its outer shell, but this remained impene- 
trably hard and enigmatic.! In the last movement of the Symphony 
of Psalms, this core is shown in all its vital warmth and fruitfulness. 


1 Strawinsky is quoted as having said privately of Noces, after one of those un- 
forgettable first performances in Paris in the Spring of 1924: “Does it not seem to 
you as though, somewhere beneath all its movement and clamor, there were some 
hard, immovable object concealed?” 
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The other two movements were evidently conceived with the last 
clearly in mind. Musically on a less high plane, their function as 
prelude and preparation is nevertheless indispensable. The first, 
on Psalm 39, “Hear My Prayer, O Lord, and Give Ear Unto My 
Cry,” cries out for deliverance from darkness and toil. The choral 
writing is bare in texture, and the accompaniment consists for the 
most part of uneasy and reiterated figures. Save for a brief modula- 
tory middle section, it is largely static in construction. In the second 
movement, Psalm 40, “I Waited Patiently For The Lord,” there 
is a sense of relief, if not from toil, at least from the most crushing 
part of it. The fugal writing is intricate and somewhat crowded, and 
the movement as a whole is unquestionably the least interesting of 
the three. That it is chiefly transitional and preparatory in charac- 
ter is evinced by the close. On the last words, “And shall trust in the 
Lord,” a new sense emerges, neither plaintive as the beginning, nor 
laborious as the developments, but rather of expectancy having 
turned all but the last corner, heartened by a refraction of light. In 
logic of feeling, if not of form, these closing measures serve rather as 
bridge to the third movement than as final cadence of the second. 

A masterpiece always has the appearance of a last word. The 
third movement, on Psalm 150, “Praise Ye The Lord, Praise God 
In His Sanctuary,” is possibly the summit of Strawinsky’s achieve- 
ment. Never has his language been clearer, nor the feelings con- 
veyed by it finer or more explicit. The principal melodic fragments 
on which it is based are of extreme simplicity. The harmonic sub- 
structure is for the most part hardly more recherché. It is in three 
principal sections, each differing considerably in character from the 
others. They are bound together chiefly by the recurrence of an 
Alleluia of ineffable tenderness and tranquillity. The short first sec- 
tion, praising the Lord “‘in the firmament of His power,” is grave, 
quiet, almost hushed. The longer middle section is in a more awak- 
ened tempo, and freely developed. The climax, mounting gradually 
to the words, “Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet,” has 
a kind of lifting power which is unparalleled in any of his other 
works. 


“The heart rears wings bold and bolder, 
And hurls for him, O half hurls earth for him off under his feet.” 
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Of the final section, it is impossible to speak in adequate terms. 
Musically it seems made of nothing at all: two more or less common- 
place melodic phrases, a bass that continues the same three-note 
figure for forty-two measures, harmonies that are mostly all old 
friends. And yet the whole combines in an effect of majestic appease- 
ment that makes one forget there was ever such a thing as “modern 
music.” To the composer of such pages, it is evident that of all 
actions, that of praising God is the most vital, the most inclusive, 
and at the same time the most simple. 

THEODORE CHANLER 
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Tue Dynamic SQUARE 


Suggestions in favor of new proportions for the cinematographic 
screen advanced in connection with the practical realization of “wide 


film.” 


This article is based on the speech made by S. M. Eisenstein during 
a discussion on “Wide Films” in Relation to Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Technique at a meeting organized by the Technicians Branch 
of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, in conjunction 
with the Directors and Producers Branches, Fox Hills Studio, 
Hollywood, September 17, 1930. 


“It is possible that, at first glance, this article may seem too 
detailed or its subject not being of sufficiently ‘profound’ value, 
but it is my wish to point out the basic importance of this problem 
for every creative art director, director and cameraman. And I 
appeal to them to take this problem as seriously as possible. For a 
shudder takes me when I think that, by not devoting enough 
attention to this problem, and permitting the standardization of 
new screen shape without the thorough weighing of all the pros and 
cons of the question, we risk paralyzing once more, for years and 
years to come, our compositional efforts in new shapes as un- 
fortunately chosen as those from which the practical realization of 
the Wide Film and Wide Screen now seems to give us the oppor- 
tunity of freeing ourselves.” 

SS MoE; 
I 


No matter what the theoretic premises, only the square will 
provide us the real opportunity at last to give decent shots of so 
many things banished from the screen until today. Glimpses 
through winding mediaeval streets or huge Gothic cathedrals 
overwhelming them. Or these replaced by minarets if the town 
portrayed should happen to be oriental. Decent shots of totem 
poles. The Paramount building in New York, Primo Carnera, or 
the profound and abysmal canyons of Wall Street in all their ex- 
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pressiveness — shots available to the cheapest magazine — yet 
exiled for thirty years from the screen. 


Il 


Notice the relationship between Hokusai’s “‘100 Views of Fuji” 
and so many camera shots made with so pronounced tendency 
towards shooting two plans of depth—one through another 
(specially “Fuji seen through a cobweb” and “Fuji seen through 
the legs,” or Edgar Degas, whose startling series of compositions of 
women in the bath, modistes and blanchisseuses, is the best school 
in which to acquire training ideas about space composition within 
the limits of a frame — and about frame composition too, which, 
in these series, restlessly jumps from the proportions of 1:2 over 
I:I to 2:1. 

III 


We must yet consider another remarkable phenomenon of 
Japanese art: the materialization on paper of the above mentioned 
absence of side boundaries in the form of the horizontal ro// picture 
born, only in Japan and China, and not ruling elsewhere. I would 
call it unroll picture, because unwound horizontally from one roll 
to another it shows interminable episodes of battles, festivals, 
processions. Example: the pride of the Boston Museum; — the 
many feet long “Burning of the Sanjo Palace.” Or the immortal 
“Killing of the Bear in the Emperor’s Garden” in the British 
Museum. Having created this unique type of horizontal picture 
out of the supposed horizontal tendency of perception, the Japa- 
nese, with their supersensitive artistic feeling, then created the 
opposite form — as a matter of purely aesthetic need for counter- 
balance, for Japan (with China) is also the birthplace of the vertical 
roll picture. The tallest of all vertical compositions (if we disregard 
the Gothic vertical window compositions). Roll pictures are also 
found to take the form of curiously shaped coloured woodcuts of 
upright composition, with the most amazing compositional dis- 
position of faces, dresses, background elements and stage at- 
tributes. 

This, I hold, shows pretty clearly that even if the diagnosis of 
perception as horizontal should be correct (which should by no 
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means be regarded as proved), vertical composition also is needed 
as harmonic counter-balance to it. 


IV 


Remains the last argument — the economic. 

The horizontally extended form corresponds most closely to the 
shape left for the eye by the balcony overhanging the back of the 
parterre, and by the series of balconies each overhanging the other. 
The absolute possible limit of screen height in these conditions 
is estimated by Spenable as 23 feet to every 46 of horizontal 
possibilities. 

If we are to remain governed by strictly economic considerations 
—we might well allow that by using vertical compositions we 
should oblige the public to move to the more expensive forward 
seats free of overhanging balconies. .. . 

But another fact comes to our rescue — and this is the unfitness 
of the present shape and proportions of the cinema theatre of today 
for sound purposes. 

Acoustics help optics! 

I have not the time to examine references in looking up the ideal 
proportions for a sound theatre. 

I faintly recall from my dim and distant past study of architec- 
ture that, in theatre and concert buildings, the vertical cut should, 
for optimum acoustics, be parabolic. 

What I do remember clearly is the shape and the typical pro- 
portions of two ideal buildings. One ideal for optical display: 

Let us take the Roxy (New York). 

And one for auditive display: 

The Salle Pleyel in Paris — the peak acoustic perfections hitherto 
attained in a concert hall. 

They are exactly opposed in proportions to each other. If the 
Salle Pleyel were to lay upon its side it would become a Roxy. If 
the Roxy were to stand upright it would become a Salle Pleyel. 
Every proportion of the Roxy split horizontally into parterres and 
balconies opposes itself directly to the strictly vertical, receding 
into depth, corridor-like Salle Pleyel. 

The sound film — the intersection of optic and auditive display, 
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will have to synthesize in the shape of its display hall, both tend- 
encies with equal force. 


V 


I must energetically defy one more creeping tendency that has 
partially triumphed over the talkies and which now stretches out 
its unclean hands towards the Grandeur film, hastening to force 
it, in yet greater degree, to kneel subservient to its base desires. 
This is the tendency entirely to smother the principles of montage,* 
already weakened by the 100 per cent talkies, which yet wait for 
the first powerful example of the perfectly cut and constructed 
sound film that will establish anew the montage principle as the 
basic, everlasting, and vital principle of cinematographic expression 
and creation. 

I refer to innumerable quotations, quotations partially accepted 
even by such great masters of the screen as my friend Vidor and 
the Great Old Man of all of us — D. W. Griffith. For example: 

. Dance scenes need no longer be ‘followed’ as there is 
ample room in a normal long shot for all the lateral movement used 
In most.dances. iy «ys 

(The “moving camera” is a means of affecting in the spectator 
a specific dynamic feeling, and not a means of investigation or 
following dancing girl feet! See the rocking movement of the 
camera in the reaping scene of “Old and New” and the same with 
the machine gun in “All Quiet on the Western Front.” — S. E.) 

“«. . . Close-ups can be made on the wide film. Of course, it is 
not necessary to get as close as you do with the 35 mm. camera, 
but, sompaaye speaking, you can make the same size of close- 
u 

Othe impressive value of a close-up lies not at all in its absolute 
size, but entirely in its size relation to the optical affective impulse 
produced by the dimension of the previous and following shots. 
—S.E.) 

VI 


The advent of the wide screen marks one further stage of enor- 


* Montage is the principal of editing the film freely for the most effective use of 
contrast and tempo, by juxtaposition of various sections not necessarily chrono- 
logically related. (Editors.) 
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mous progress in the development of montage, which once more 
will have to undergo a critical review of its laws; laws mightily 
affected by the change of absolute screen dimension making im- 
possible or unsuitable quite a number of the montage processes of 
the days of the olden screen, but on the other hand providing us with 
such a gigantic new agent of impression as the rhythmic assemblage 
of varied screen shapes, the attack upon our perceptive field of 
the affective impulses associated. with the geometric and dimen- 
sional variation of the successive various possible dimensions, 
proportions and designs. 

And, accordingly, if, to many of the qualities of Normal Screen 
montage laws we must proclaim: “. . . le roi est mort!” 

Yet with much greater strength we must acclaim with “vive le 
roi!”’ the newcoming of the hitherto unvisualized and hitherto 
unimaginable montage possibilities of Grandeur Film! 

SERGEI EISENSTEIN 

Santa Maria Tonantzintla, Cholula, Mexico. 
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Delano and Aldrich, Architects 
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CHRONICLE 


Is CuyaracTeErR NECESSARY? 


The buildings recently erected in New York by the New York 
Chapter of the American Red Cross and by the New School for 
Social Research offer unusual opportunities for comparison. Both 
are the new permanent homes of organizations essentially of the 
twentieth century, unconnected with any other place, time or tradi- 
tion. Both organizations are completely non-commercial in char- 
acter. Both own and occupy exclusively these buildings and were 
entirely free in designing them to express private attitudes and 
ambitions, an expression unhampered by usual restrictions due to 
consideration of rentability, resale or commercial obsolescence. 

Whether or not these structures are “good” or “‘bad”’ architec- 
ture is not to be discussed here save as the bias of the reader draws 
implications from the comparison. These buildings stand as typical 
examples of two attitudes in architectural expression, each having 
many followers and a full complement of reasons to justify the stand. 

The Red Cross Building asserts nothing. It is negative, entirely 
content to remain a background against which the ensuing action 
may take place without antagonism. The New School is positive. 
It not only anticipates and contributes to the action which will 
ensue but asserts an effectiveness of character in its own right, en- 
tirely apart from that action. 

It is from the point of view of this divergence in the desire to 
express character that I wish to compare the buildings. Two mean- 
ings of the word “character” are involved in this divergence. The 
first is well known in every architectural school. It is that quality 
in the design which should make the type, purpose and problem of 
the particular building apparent to the spectator, — a market on a 
flat lot, a bank on a corner, a Court of Justice, etc. (We have seen 
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this “character” so consistently mishandled that today most 
markets look like banks, the banks like Courts of Justice and the 
Courts of Justice like the classical dream of a marble-quarry man.) 
Character in its second sense connotes an “‘effectiveness”’ in the 
design, a distinctiveness unrelated to the character of the building 
in the first sense. Thus a filling station masquerading as a Temple 
of Love might yet be distinguished from its fellow Temples by this 
distinctiveness of design. 

The Red Cross Building, designed by Delano and Aldrich, is 
not particularly interested in character in the first sense. By type, 
problem and purpose it is a small steel skeleton office building 
located on a flat corner lot in a large city, and it serves as the ad- 
ministrative headquarters of a modern philanthropic organization. 
But the design pays little heed to its location on a corner. The sym- 
metrical arrangement runs on the two free sides and only the un- 
fortunate existence of buildings on the other two sides prevented 
it from running completely around. In fact above the setback level 
it does embrace a third side and on the tank tower it makes the 
circuit. Due partly to this symmetricality increasing as the por- 
tions of the building become free standing, but largely to the enor- 
mous tower of brickwork which cloaks the water tank the building 
has more the appearance of a miniature skyscraper than a small 
building, just as a dwarf appears to be a miniature man rather than 
merely a small one. Nor is attention paid to an expression of the 
steel skeleton. Not that it must be either “horizontal” or “verti- 
cal” or a waffle of squares but that the masonry shell should not 
appear to be a bearing wall. Here quite frankly the design is such 
as to suggest a bearing wall and in fact to be translatable into one 
without change in a single detail of facade. 

The New School, designed by Joseph Urban, is emphatic about 
all these things. It is a small, steel skeleton building on a flat in- 
terior lot in a large city and serves the manifold purposes of a cen- 
ter of adult education. Closeting the steel frame is an envelope of 
brick and glass obviously more supported than supporting. The 
long horizontals of window and wall return to a decisive stop 
against the black mass of the building, emphasizing the single face 
to the fagade. The design accepts the low height of the building 
and though small in size is quite assured of its own dignity. 
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The exterior of the Red Cross Building gives no sign of the type 
of organization working within. It could well be an apartment house 
designed in a neutral fashion so as not to antagonize violently the 
tastes of the multitudes of people who might wish to live in it. This 
resemblance is probably due to two efforts. The first an effort to 
retain that relation of wall to window, a solid flat wall pierced by 
small windows of less total area than the remaining wall, which 
tradition has declared to be agreeable. Only too often is the result- 
ing surface, as here, a sheet of cardboard shot full of holes giving 
neither the desired relationship of solid to void nor the impression 
of an ordered arrangement. And the second is an effort to avoid 
that customary bugaboo among clients of “‘artistic taste,” the ap- 
pearance of a “‘factory’’; even when the needs of an office building 
for light, air and practicality are just those which led industrialists, 
less burdened by preconceptions, to evolve the factory type. 

By contrast, the exterior of the New School stands decisive, 
unambiguous. It is willing to face the probably hostile glance of the 
public and anxious to exemplify some “character.” As Douglas 
Haskell in his review of this building in The New Republic for Feb- 
ruary 25, pointed out, the fagade makes one think a section of the 
Van Nelle tobacco factory at Rotterdam had been transcribed for 
use on 12th Street. But whether or not this building does or should 
look like a factory it is aggressively sure that it wants to look like 
something definite. Equally surely it wants to be thought “effec- 
tive” in its own right, independently of the purpose of the building. 

In the expression of effectiveness, the second meaning of “‘char- 
acter,” there is a similar difference between the two designs. Where 
the impression created by the facade of the Red Cross Building is 
diffuse and retiring, that of the New School is intense and assertive. 
Only a vague pattern ties together the many elements making up 
the former. The windows and wall are so divided and proportioned 
that no definite effective order is visible. Apparently to overcome 
this, vertical projections in brick were stuck on the wall between 
the pairs of windows, cutting the surface into bays. But these ir- 
resolute verticals are so spaced that the net result was adding just 
five more elements to an already large number making each facade. 

When the number of elements to be composed is very large the 
best one can do with them, usually, is to form a pattern that is not 
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unpleasing unless by arbitrary groupings of elements one so re- 
duces the apparent number that a decisive composition becomes 
possible. We can see striking examples of this procedure in the de- 
sign of many of the apartment houses and housing groups abroad. 
The New School is similar to many of these. However coarse and 
ungracious one may feel it, the effectiveness is undeniable. Here is 
no conflict between competing elements but a studied, though 
arbitrary, integration. 

One among these elements is that of color. Usually we see it 
handled as it is in the Red Cross Building. There the warm yellow- 
brown-red of the brickwork is very well matched by the yellow mor- 
tar, the yellow-brown coping stone and the paint on the sash. But 
this color has no relation to the design of the fagade, in that any other 
harmony of color would do as well. The design stands in black and 
white and color is later added. But in the New School the color, 
black granite and black and white brick, is an integral part of the 
design, inseparable from it. The scheme of composition, of move- 
ment, is as much dependent on the opposition and play of color and 
value as on the arrangement of the openings. Though the color 
might be different it must be used in the same way or the design 
itself is altered. 

When we look inside the buildings further and similar compari- 
sons occur. There is the same divergence between negative and posi- 
tive. In both buildings are rooms where an effect beyond that of 
mere empty office floor or classroom was desired. Typical of them 
may stand, for the Red Cross Building the Entrance Lobby and the 
Assembly Room on the second floor, and for the New School the 
Lobby and Auditorium on the ground floor. The former are vol- 
umes subsequently decorated by architecture; the latter are archi- 
tecturally decorative volumes. The former are backgrounds, de- 
liberately expressing a neutrality in character and quite incomplete 
until filled with furniture, drapes, people and so forth; the latter 
are complete in themselves, requiring no “decoration” other than 
flat colors to give both life and character. In the former lights 
are added, along with all the other accessories, unintegrated 
with the design except for superficial similarities in the detail 
and of forms which almost as well could be for oil or candles. In 
the latter the lighting, in ribs, depressions, ceiling coves, and so 
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forth, is inseparable from the design and of a character purely 
electric. 

So we might continue through the two structures. Each stands 
as a type. The Red Cross Building marks the traditional movement 
at a time when that is stumped by the new problems that face it, 
and remains ambiguous due to the conflict. The New School marks 
the so-called modern movement, a movement ready to meet new 
problems in new ways, free from the limitations imposed by the 
precedent in historical pigeon-holes. 

LyMAN PaINnE 
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February 6, 1931 


Editors of 
Tue Hounp & Hory, Inc., 


Dear Sir: 

A copy of your magazine was handed to me the other day, in 
which I was given a great deal of attention by a Mr. Webber.* 
I did not know, when I built the News Building, that it would 
make anybody as angry as it has Mr. Webber. If I had known, 
however, it would not have made any difference, as I did not build 
the building to please him. 

It was built to please and satisfy, to the best of my ability, the 
News and the other tenants who would occupy and help pay for it. 
I did not feel under the same obligation to people who would merely 
look at it or write about it. There is no dogma, architectural or 
otherwise, about the building, other than that. There is no modern- 
ity about it unless it be that it strives to satisfy the people who live 
in it in preference to those who do not. It is neither a challenge to 
the future, a record of our civilization, a message to posterity nor 
any new development in the theory of architecture. It is a building 
that will, doubtless, be torn down in twenty years or so and I hope 
Mr. Webber will not be unduly worried. I do not know who Mr. 
Webber is but, without challenging his general knowledge of archi- 
tecture, I feel that I have a particular acquaintance of the plan, 
renting, sub-division, etc., of this particular building, that he has 
not. 

Sincerely yours, 


Raymonp M. Hoop 
* “Architecture Chronicle.” Tue Hounp & Horn, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 270. 
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anuary 28, 1931 
Editors of J 7 a 
THe Hounp & Hory, Inc., 
Sirs: 

In correcting Mr. Wheelwright’s review, William Carlos 
Williams? falls into several errors. Charles McKim died in 19009, 
not in 1908. The American Academy in Rome property on the 
Janiculum was acquired November 4, 1910, not in 1912. The 
Academy buildings were designed by William Mitchell Kendall, 
not Mitchel Kendal. Surely it cannot be true that “it is not 
certainly recalled in McKim’s office who designed the building,” 
since Mr. Kendall is now the head of the firm of McKim, 
Mead & White. As a matter of fact, I know that his subsequent 
work, distinguished as it is, has not caused him to forge designing 
the Academy main building and the tablet therein to its founder, 
Charles Follin McKim. 

Yours, 
Cuar.tes Moore 


Wallingford: Connecticut 
Ig january: 1931 

Editors of 

Tue Hounp & Hory, Inc., 

New York City 


Sirs: 

May I call attention to two serious typographical errors in my 
review of Mr Ezra Pound’s 4 Draft of XXX Cantos, in the Winter 
number of Hounp & Horn? ?: 

1] Page 287; quotation from Canto XXIII: seven verses mys- 
teriously disappeared from this after I had returned the proofs. 
Since the omission of these verses entirely obscures the sense of the 
passage, as well as perverting its rhythmic and melodic force, may 
I supply the lacuna as follows?: 


1 THe Hounp & Horn, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 138. 
2 Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 277. 
8 Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 278. 
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Odysseus furrowed the sand. ) 
alixantos, aliotrephés, eiskatebaine, down into, 
descended, to the end that, beyond ocean, 
pass through, traverse 
tortt BevOea 
VUKTOS Epeu“vas 
mort parépa, Koupiotay T’adoxov 
matdas Te pidous EBa kaTaokvorv 


Precisely, the selv’ oscura 
OC OLE sis Peake Fe sa pitas aah eons Stasis 


(The proofreader has apparently deleted, from my footnote to this 
passage, the notice that I have emended Mr Pound’s yidous [line 
16] to idous; which leads me to suspect that the cut was not 
wholly accidental.) 

2] Page 280; quotation (4): why the compositor should persist in 
rendering Mr Pound’s e iss in Greek characters, in spite of proof 
corrections, I can’t imagine. At any rate, lest the reader charge the 
poet with a more perverse eccentricity than he actually possesses, 
may the first verse of this passage be restored thus?: 


Looka vat youah Trotzsk is done, e iss 


And, since I’m about it, I should like to record two other errors, 
of minor importance: 
a] Page 284, line 25: for Pierre Vidal read Peire Vidal 
6] Page 281, last line: for ‘tethnéké; read-‘tethnéké ; 
Yrs, &c., 
Dub ey Fitts 
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GENIUS 


SavacE Messiau. By H. S. Ede. New York. 1931. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 


Genius is, perhaps, quickness of perception, plus action on the 
initial impulse and in the exhaustion of every possible reference of a 
creative idea. It differs from talent more in degree than in quality. 
Genius is a terrifying word; to cover our fear of it and our impotence 
in the face of its real meaning we bandy it about, hoping to wear the 
edge off its blade, and attribute to any talent beyond competence 
the accolade of genuine distinction. So it is with deliberation, humil- 
ity and courage that one approaches the name of Henri Gaudier- 
Brzeska, to call him “genius.” Chatterton, Keats, Shelley, Aubrey 
Beardsley and Rupert Brooke: Englishmen, geniuses, of course. 
Their memory is generally held as holy by virtue of their personal 
charm and beauty, by early and tragic death, as by their endeavor. 

Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, born French, may be considered an 
Englishman, since his chief affiliations in ideas and friendships were 
British and his work was done mainly in London. He was shot fight- 
ing for France. He was a genius not because of his personal beauty, 
his great charm; not for his death at the age of twenty-three, but 
even in spite of these decorations. He was a genius because of his 
sculpture and his life. 

When Gaudier came into the room “‘it was like the appearance of 
Apollo in a creditor’s meeting,” wrote Ford Madox Ford. “‘For he 
had great personal beauty. If you looked at him casually, you 
imagined that you were looking at one of those dock-rats of the 
Marseilles quays, who will carry your baggage for you, pimp for you, 
garotte you and throw your body over-board — but who will do it 
all with an air, an ease, an exquisiteness of manners!” “It was not 
that he was made up like any particular Renaissance picture”; said 
Ezra Pound, “‘I have seen men made up to the very image of Del 
Sarto or of some other historic person, but here was the veritable 
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spirit of awakening. He was, of course, indescribably like some one 
whom one had met in the pages of Castiglione or Valla, or perhaps 
in a painting forgotten.” And when one who never saw him looks 
at his amazing photograph, there springs to mind only a fusion of 
historic parallels; — the penetration of an Etruscan profile, — 
sensitive, cunning, not from avarice but in the pursuit of a vital 
technique; the delicate thin mouth of a Clouet drawing; the articu- 
lation of high cheekbones, the generous placing of the eyes as on 
medals more delicate than Pisanello’s. Vulpine, humorous, childish 
and wise, it is not the face of easy amiability, but of simplicity, 
direction, ruthlessness and the capacity for large affections. 

Henri Gaudier was born at St. Jean de Braye, near Orleans, 
October 4, 1891. His father was a carpenter, and there was a family 
tradition that his ancestors carved on the Cathedral of Chartres. He 
did well in the village school, went to Orleans at fifteen, winning 
scholarships which took him to England. He later went to Univer- 
sity College, Bristol; worked as clerk in a Cardiff contractor’s office 
and spent vacations in the countryside of Somerset and Dorset. 
He had been drawing constantly since he was six years old. In 1909 
he went to Nuremberg and then worked in Munich where he was 
supposed to have been employed faking Rembrandts. In 1910 he 
returned to Paris, and reading one winter’s day at the Bibliotheque 
St. Genevieve met Sophie Brzeska. 

She was a Polish woman of considerable education and refine- 
ment. At the time of their meeting she had thirty-nine years of 
family unhappiness, continual hopes, disappointments, incessant 
loneliness, and nervous distractions to the point of insanity as her 
whole fortune. Mr. Ede’s Savage Messiah tells the story of her re- 
lationship with Gaudier, who took her name, who in the end hoped 
to marry her, and who was as faithful to her through their five years 
of reciprocal irritation, agony and great happiness, as he was to his 
sculpture. 

Savage Messiah is the history of a connection which is as tragic, 
as vivid, as personal and unforgettable as the life of Héloise and 
Abélard. It is more impressive in its anatomizing of two agonies 
than most histories and memoirs of the Great War, which termi- 
nated the one agony, and accelerated the end of the other. Miss 
Brzeska was nearly middle-aged. She had been almost married 
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several times and had once really loved a man, somewhat older than 
herself. But she was so conditioned by disappointment that she 
never could afford a really satisfactory relationship. Gaudier, on the 
other hand, had never known a woman before. His own great loneli- 
ness and the talents of his youth made him more than eager to share 
his ideas and his love with a woman, particularly a woman who 
knew the world, who seemed to be so sensitive, who could love him. 

But in the end Sophie Brzeska had for him only her beautiful 
hands, and an intermittent capacity for solace. She was tired, she 
was terribly nervous. She came only very slowly to love him with 
the physicality he demanded. She could, naturally enough, best feel 
for him only as a mother. Her ragged mind, a patchwork of in- 
discriminate reading and vague feelings for ideas, for beauty, for 
truth, was a constant disappointment to Gaudier. In fact Miss 
Brzeska was in no way a distinguished, or a happy choice for a 
lover, except in her passionate loyalty born of solitude and suffer- 
ing. “Your code for an honest life is conventional,”’ he would write 
her, “‘and was acquired by legions of individuals in the past, a 


perpetual adaptation to the needs of the moment —” Or, “You, 
you don’t know how to enjoy, for you don’t recognize differences, 
and judge always on a basis of your literary idea. . . . It is no use 


for Mamus (Miss Brzeska) to waste herself in theories, for she lies 
to herself all the time.” 

From the first they were hounded by poverty and bad luck. 
Sophie was ill and worn out. She felt she must go to the country and 
Gaudier persuaded her to come down to a place near his parents. 
Evil-minded neighbors made a scandal at once and they left, bitter 
and exhausted for London. It was always a matter of just a little 
more money, just a little more strength, and all would be well. They 
were always on the periphery of success, of happiness. One step 
ahead and complete bliss, one step back and the most profound 
gloom; mutual recrimination. In London it took him a while to get 
work, to meet friends. When he did finally, he was constantly 
buoyed up by potential patronage. Somehow most of the promises 
fell through. His new friends, and there were many, from Haldane 
Macfall, Frank Harris, Lovat Fraser, Horace Brodzky to Ezra 
Pound, were a constant source of expectation and hope. Ezra 
Pound who wrote, in 1916, the first memoir of Gaudier, was, how- 
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ever, almost the only person with whom, for one reason or another, 
Henri never quarrelled. The altercation with Middleton Murry and 
Katherine Mansfield, so deliciously described by Mr. Ede, is the 
most typical of a series of protracted affairs which always com- 
menced with enormous enthusiasm and eagerness on the part of the 
Gaudier-Brzeskas, and because of fancied or actual slights ended 
in violent, brilliant and lengthy denunciation. Everyone was an 
absolute saint for sympathy or a demon of misunderstanding. 

The essentials of life were their constant lookout; where to get 
enough money, enough to eat, enough rest; they both had the over- 
weening pride of the very poor. They managed to keep themselves 
clean and Sophie would invent excuses to hide their actual condi- 
tion from anyone who might want to help them. If some one liked 
one of his drawings, he would give it away. “Take it; it is nothing. 
I have hundreds more.” In the meantime they managed to exist 
in the most sordid poverty; not only to exist but to live and work. 
Gaudier was proud, but he never let himself be seduced by his own 
conceit, or by the crushing weight of his misfortunes. 

In Ig10, at the age of nineteen, Henri Gaudier made a great 
decision. He definitely decided to give up all color-work and devote 
himself entirely to the plastic. He had never been able to see color 
detached from form. Drawing and modelling were all he was con- 
cerned with. He wrote that painting was too complicated with its 
oils and pigments, and too easily destroyed. “‘What is more, I love 
the sense of creation, the ample voluptuousness of kneading the 
material and bringing forth life, a joy which I never found in paint- 
ing. . . . Sculpture is the art of expressing the reality of ideas in 
the most palpable form.” His first great passion was Rodin. He 
admired as well Whistler’s “Mother” and Puvis. He read Taine 
carefully, and Bergson. He translated the first five cantos of the 
Inferno as an exercise. In a curious, but by no means superficial way, 
he was erudite. In politics, in ethnology, in the poetry of France and 
England, and most of all in the Fine Arts, he presupposed a general 
background of information that he felt was the common property of 
every man, whether sculptor or not. Oné may now wonder at his 
youthful passion for Rodin. But it was the young Rodin he admired, 
particularly the Baptist and the Man with the Broken Nose. 
Gaudier was a fine draughtsman, but he felt the appalling limita- 
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tions of a purely linear approach. He admired Rodin, opposed to all 
the other sculptors of the Nineteenth Century, except Carpeaux 
and Barye, as the epitome of the expression of the non-existent /ine. 
Later, to be sure, Rodin modelled only in shadows. “He painted 
with stone.” Gaudier admired him in opposition to Flaxman, 
Alfred Stevens, and the French Academies, not ahead of Egypt or 
Michelangelo. As for the Greeks, “‘The Victory (of Samothrace) is 
beautiful, not because its silhouette is abominably weak and monot- 
onous, but because the masses of which it is composed have suffi- 
cient truth in their disposition to give the sensation of many 
rhythms.” 

In his drawings he felt the influence of paleolithic accuracy and 
the action and cinematic energy of the Dordogne caves. His draw- 
ings are not draughtsman’s drawings like Ingres’, or painters’ 
drawings like Degas’. They are always nervous and loosely accu- 
rate, more than line, though rarely shaded. He uses line as descrip- 
tive of mass, never merely as an interesting profile — always as a 
sculptural silhouette. It is characteristic of Clive Bell’s transplanted 
chauvinism that he speaks of Gaudier’s drawing as clever, as too 
facile, as indicative that the boy would never have done much more 
than what he did. The patronizing critic only sees drawings as 
decoration — as framed in a French mat and an antique frame. 
But let a sculptor look at Gaudier’s sketches! 

Gaudier appreciated the best of Rodin and later came to know 
Brancusi and Epstein, to recall the strength of French and German 
Gothic, Chou bronzes and Congo carving. His sculpture as it is left 
to us, may not at first seem particularly impressive since it never 
reached ultimate fruition and is usually expressed only on a small 
scale. But we must not forget that he worked twenty years ago, that 
while his work seems to us conservatively “modern” still, Gaudier 
was a pioneer — he was creating his own idiom. He felt independ- 
ently the electricity in the air, shared as well by Brancusi, Epstein 
and Modigliani. He did all his own redefining, his discoveries of 
ways and means. One can count twenty good painters since the 
Renaissance, but how many sculptors? How many men have there 
been since 1650 who have had an impulse and a conviction towards 
sculpture? How many have realized that an isolated, free-standing 
group is more than four jointed high-reliefs? How many have not 
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failed to succumb to the blandishments of a more or less sturdy 
subservience to what Gaudier called “the Bourdelle-Maillol mix- 
ture,” a respectful archaistic, static placidity? Gaudier’s impulse 
was toward sculpture. He indicated in his medium, in all the pos- 
sible acceptance of its limitations and. advantages, truths similar 
to Cézanne in plastic paint, or Corbusier in plastic architecture. 
In his book on Some Modern Sculptors, Stanley Casson says of 
Gaudier’s ‘Dancer’ — ‘‘In his interpretation of movement he 
really achieves a new style in modern sculpture. The ‘Dancer’ is a 
figure in which movement is detected rather than seen, and de- 
tected at a moment when it is neither static nor in motion, when it 
is potential and not stopped. No sculptor, to my knowledge, has 
ever depicted a figure thus descending out of one movement into 
another. Rodin’s definition of movement as transition is here carried 
out more clearly than he could ever have wished and more effec- 
tively than he could ever have achieved.” 

In looking over the photographs in Mr. Ede’s wonderful book,* 
one cannot help be astonished at Gaudier’s penetration and range. 
The portrait heads in their fluid incision recall Daumier’s small 
bronze sketches or Houdon’s plaster, and make Epstein, on the 
same level of aim, somewhat the vulgarian. The statuettes of ani- 
mals are indescribably delicious. They do not insult the beasts with 
a cuteness, or a diminutive sentimentality, but in the dogs, the cats, 
the reclining fawns we have the essence of animals so perfectly 
described by Ezra Pound as the “sniff and foot pad of beasts, fur 
on my knee-cap.” In the larger and more generalized groups there is 
always a dignity of realization beyond the ‘“‘good idea” of experi- 
ment. Brancusi has logically, perhaps too logically, propelled him- 
self towards the hell of perfectionists and technicians. Epstein 
maintains his moody, atavistic taciturnity —the oppressive 
weight of the womb which he anticipated at the start of his career. 


* A Life of Henri Gaudier-Brzeska: by H. S. Ede (assistant, National Gallery, 
Millbank) accompanied by 67 Collotype Reproductions. Super Royal 4 to (13% x 
10%) 206 pp. + xvi. 24 illustrations in the text. William Heinemann Ltd. 99 
Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 1. 1930 (1). Fifteen guineas net. Limited to 350 
copies. Printed on hand-made paper, and bound in full buckram. “Savage Messiah” 
published by A. A. Knopf is the American trade edition of this magnificent mono- 
graph, a masterpiece of technical reproductions and editorial arrangement. 
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And then there is the “Bourdelle-Maillol” mixture. But Gaudier 
was a technician and a fine one. Gaudier realized the earth’s gravity. 
Only he never allowed himself to exhaust a single vein, which he 
personally may have invented or rediscovered. There was a constant 
progression, reintegration, broadening, a constant respect for the 
subject matter, the subject matter first, last, and all the time, 
and the subject matter was humanity. As a socialist, he was not 
interested in the politics of socialism as a political theory, but 
only as an artist’s organized approach to the interdependencies 
of life. 

The personality of some artists stand out from their characters 
like another masterpiece, or mystify us by a similar quality, which 
for lack of documentation, we call anonymity. In Gaudier’s case we 
have virtually a complete documentation. The very cadence of his 
letters, so brilliantly translated by Mr. Ede from the original 
French, give an extraordinarily vivid picture of a personality — 
affectionate, with all the private idiosyncrasies and languages of 
affection; at one moment humorous, cajoling, at another pitifully 
insecure and courageous; at another swift, direct, brilliantly ana- 
lytic, fiercely definite. “‘I am modest, but not humble; that is a Chris- 
tian stupidity; I know what to do, and when I do something really 
good, or even only fairly good, I say so without hesitation; but I see 
my faults, and the proof of this is that when I do something bad I 
burn it.” It was always the object of creation with which Gaudier 
was occupied, never himself, as an introspective, abused or “in- 
spired” creator. “Beware of your imagination,” he wrote Sophie, 
““make it serve you to a good end by mating it with your observa- 
tion, your knowledge of real life, true things that are beautiful be- 
cause they exist.” He had the best kind of energy, the energy to 
investigate every succeeding problem as if it were the first. He never 
let past observation do the automatic labor for a new problem. He 
was never, in any way, inert. He was also articulate. He thought 
clearly and while he worked with his hands as much as his brain, 
that is, in our parlance he “‘did,” as much as he “talked,” he also 
wrote some few pages in his letters and manifestos that are as pro- 
found an analysis and definition of sculpture and art as have ever 
been written. They are the opinions of a technician, an artist, a 
sculptor, raised to the highest degree of acuteness — of genius. He 
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was, as far as he lived, a conscious artist. He knew what was neces- 
sary in life, from a knowledge of what life held and withheld. He 
knew sculpture from the same organization and knowledge of 
possibilities. 
“The great thing is: That Sculpture consists in placing planes 
according to a rhythm 
That painting consists in placing colours 
according to a rhythm 
That literature consists in placing stories 
according to a rhythm 
That music consists in placing sounds according 
to a rhythm 


“and that movement outside anyone of these is not permitted, that 
they are severely confined and limited, and that any inclusion of one 
into the domain of the other is a fault in taste and comprehension.” 
The History of Sculpture was first published as a manifesto in 
Wyndham Lewis’ short lived but brilliant vorticist paper Blast. 


“Sculptural energy is the mountain. 
Sculptural feeling is the appreciation of masses in 
relation. 
Sculptural ability is the defining of these masses 
by planes.” 


In Savage Messiah, H. S. Ede has exercised the greatest of taste, 
tact and imagination in the arrangement of the Gaudier-Brzeska 
documents. It may have been a great temptation not to treat their 
lives as a novel, or as a “novelized” biography in the taste of 
Strachey. Mr. Ede never, for a moment, appears as an illuminator, 
as an illustrator for his wonderful story. His anonymity is complete. 
But the vividness with which he has used their words to describe 
their deeds recalls only the great biographers, Cavendish and Bos- 
well. When he actually must use his own words, it is with the leanest 
of suggestion, but it is never dryly factual. The description of Sophie 
and Henr1’s first meeting, the Middleton Murry-Katherine Mans- 
field fracas and the beautiful last paragraphs are distinguished, 
Plutarchian writing. Savage Messiah is not a critique of Gaudier as a 
sculptor or as a theorist. It is the life of a man who was, as well, a 
genius and a sculptor. The excellent photographs tell more about 
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Gaudier’s work than words could. One might wish that the history 
of sculpture and the manifesto from the trenches had been included 
for the sake of completeness, but these can be found in Ezra Pound’s 
memoir. An index would have helped the many to whom this book 
will be a text and a necessity. 

Mr. Ede mentions Gaudier’s death in a footnote. Nothing could 
be observed as a greater compliment to the biographer or to the 
sculptor. There is no necessity for a sentimental glorification of his 
death as such. His death was romantic but irrelevant. His genius 
was inevitable. Could one say of Chatterton, of Shelley, of Keats, 
of Aubrey Beardsley or of Rupert Brooke that their deaths really 
robbed them of a progressive, ever broadening and crowning 
creation? Yet without indulging in hypothesis or bitterness, what 
we know of Gaudier gives us every reason to believe that had he 
not died at twenty-three, the Twentieth Century would have 
shared the felicity of the Sixteenth in the possession of a great 
sculptor. 

Lincotn KirsTEIN 
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THE GOOD BOY WHO ENJOYED 
THE CAKE 


Cuartes W. Exior. By Henry Fames. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1930. 2 vols. $10.00. 


Eliot would have quarrelled with Shelley, but it could not have 
been upon matters of principle, for Eliot was an anarchic pantheist. 
He was a late flower of the hardy Brahmin culture. This culture, 
like a form of life, was of delicate and paradoxical cohesién. In it 
the eccentric and centrifugal forces of the 18th-century revolu- 
tionary doctrines once floated with equilibrium. They dried up and 
are blowing away. 

The little Brahmin sprang from small seed risen to flourish in 
luxury and honor. Honor was divorced from politics, and luxury 
from vice. Water froze in pitchers on washstands every winter night. 
Every winter day there were Paddys to fight on the Common. 
The little Brahmin learned that “when a good cause has been 
defeated, its advocates need ask only: When do we fight again?” 
He went to the King’s Chapel twice on Sunday to learn how to sit 
up straight and how to listen. He would owe salvation to his 
character, and his character to his sect. As once and for all the 
King’s Chapel had freed the Brahmins from the fear of damnation, 
so the Brahmins supposed that they themselves were saved. “Why 
should we seek for God? God is everywhere. We do not find our 
salvation in the King’s Chapel. It is our birthright.” 

“When I look back upon my former little self, the child com- 
mands the man’s respect, and I hold it to be a sure ground of hope, 
in this world and the next, that I have grown from so estimable a 
boy.” What then, does a good boy do? “He is useful; he encourages 
progress, power and wealth; and he discourages vice. He does all 
this in order to be an honorable, responsible, successful and dis- 
tinguished man of influence and reputation, and a good citizen.” 
“If I prove to be a good boy, I shall enjoy the cake.” 

Emerson’s lecture on Worship angered the good youth. ‘‘Emer- 
son could not distinguish truth from commonplace. Emerson 
made the Federal Union seem to be unsafe.” The estimable youth 
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left the lecture and went to burn his fingers at his toy chemical 
forge. Transcendentalism had nothing to do with the King’s Chapel. 
The King’s Chapel was reasonable. Scientists were the best citizens. 

The estimable youth worked hard. He made little progress in 
studies which bored him, but toward others he advanced far. 
When the Brahmins mocked him: “What are you studying Chem- 
istry for? Do you want to be a teacher?” he saw that after all 
there was some sense to Emerson: “‘Nature, when she sends a new 
mind into the world, fills it beforehand with the knowledge of 
what she intends it to do.” 

The good young man entered upon his career and ran with such 
fervor that he frightened the other runners. They tripped him up. 
He went to Europe and asked questions and learned that in Con- 
tinental Universities the quality of instruction was high and the 
range of subjects wide. Though he thought, “Self-culture too 
selfish to be a source of happiness”’ he was a little wistful because 
he “had no time” to learn any of these subjects. It never occurred 
to him that in a university a society of minds grew to know them- 
selves and each other. 

Ignorant like a savage, he returned home with a fixed antipathy 
to things which are called Monarchism, Catholicism, Classicism, 
and with fixed sentiments which were quaint in one whose ambition 
was to be not a scientist, but a teacher of science. His inability, 
through these antipathies and these sentiments, to make real to 
the present its continuity with the past, would scarcely be apparent 
in the Boston Tech. He took to power as a duck takes to water. 

Suddenly he found himself President of Harvard. Destiny had 
deftly removed him from competition. At the inauguration, Emer- 
son sat up in front, listening to him, smiling and assenting. Listener 
and speaker were alike deceived that the words were the words 
of a convert. Mrs. Cabot wept for joy. King Log had made room 
for King Stork. Was it a president’s duty to preside? Very well then, 
he presided over every meeting of every faculty. The rude, cool, 
grave young man with a voice like an undertaker’s, calmly turned 
things upside down with a placid smile on his face. The anarch’s 
forty years of struggle was largely to prohibit academic disciplina- 
rians from playing practical jokes on their students — such as 
when they would not let them take books out of the library, etc., 
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etc. His reforms were self-evidently dictated by common sense. 
His revolution was doctrinaire. The doctrine was a negative theory 
of freedom from restraint; its positive character was entirely 
practical. His doctrine consisted in its performance. It was thus 
that his acts, in contrast to those of his predecessor and his succes- 
sor, seem like the good works of the Elect of God. 

He at last reformed a seminary where young men were kept out 
of mischief and made it into something very like a University. This 
University with an analogy which was appropriate to a democracy, 
resembled a department store. Had it been formed with imagination 
and less economy, the analogy might have worked. Eliot sought 
always the least force which would bring about any desired object. 
“With neither regret nor fear, he worked in the day for good 
ends which were often immediate but sometimes far distant.” The 
distant ends were never gained. For a mind content, like his, to 
attribute a single cause to a single result will seek to reach a given 
end by a single given means and will not reach it. 

The students were ungrateful to this estimable Perfectionist, 
who reduced the Parietal Regulations from forty pages to five. 
The estimable man, who had stepped out of the Rollo Books, tended 
youths in affliction, and told the poor how they should feed them- 
selves. But the youths did not care what might happen in affliction, 
or whether or not the poor were told how to feed. The youths 
needed to be told how to feed their minds. Eliot thought that 
“society would never prosper so long as men were compelled to do 
things for which they were not created.” The students knew how 
society is bankrupt if men are left ignorant of what they can do. 
They would have been content with the forty pages of Parietal 
Regulations if only their teachers had told them what to study, 
and how to think. They knew as well as Eliot that “there was 
more of a University in ten graduate students than in ten hundred 
youths who were taught in a college what they should have been 
taught in school.” They knew as well as Eliot that they could not 
learn how to feed their minds from pamphlets of five or forty pages, 
or from systems of double-entry bookkeeping; but if a University 
was a society of learned men, a University could tell them. And 
Harvard was called a University. 

Harvard was still a school. It was a big school, and was called 
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a University because that was the old name for a big school. “Hold 
onto the old names. ”Any common-sense man knows there is nothing 
like school-teaching to clarify a scholar’s mind, that a University 
which does not teach, a professor who does not profess, or a presi- 
dent who does not preside, are nonsensical. But this schoolmaster, 
lenient to schoolboys, was a schoolmaster to teachers. Did Adamses 
call Cambridge a social desert? Eliot did not care. “A successful 
student devotes his evenings to work. Society should have no 
charm for scholars. A teacher wastes every hour he spends in 
amusement.” All this is strangely savage. When Eliot went abroad, 
he enjoyed the society of wise men and laughed at Scotch jests until 
he cried. He himself had conferred with the former President, and 
with the best scholars, with carpenters, and fishermen, and he 
observed that “‘people who keep at work find it absurd to ask if 
life be worth living.” Adamses were brilliant but superficial. What 
did Adamses want? He himself could drink upon occasion, but it 
had on him no effect whatsoever. b phe 

The Adamses were deliberately superficial. When Emerton said 
that “Eliot had changed the form when a change of spirit was 
needed,” Emerton was vague. Vagueness and superficiality pointed 
precisely to one fact lying hidden beneath many surfaces. There 
was no University in Cambridge. The man on top, who could not 
recognize an acquaintance at ten feet because his own face had 
been from birth repellently disfigured, kept himself free from debts 
except a few of love and like a Ship’s Captain, ate alone. He 
thought “his most essential quality was his capacity to inflict 
pain.” Did he discourage the formation of a society around him, 
because without it he, the Anarch, was the more powerful? 

His University was conducted openly. He himself lived, as it 
were, under a glass case, as though he were a perfect specimen in 
a moral museum open to the public for purposes of study without 
charge. But he disliked what he saw when he looked into himself. 
He did not do so often. For if one seeks to be conspicuously good, 
and finds oneself to be not as good as one should be, one thinks of 
oneself as being exceptionally bad. It is a natural form of conceit. 
For Episcopalian ladies to kneel down and in chorus call themselves 
miserable sinners, was shocking. His mother had said so. It was 
publicly indecent. But Eliot, walking humbly with God alone in 
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his closet, was privately indecent. If he called himself “a mean, 
inadequate, cruel liar” he was helpless. He, the lonely savage, 
wrestling with good and evil spirits, with no help but nursery 
prayers. 

Eliot was not the child of Emerson, he was the twin of Edward 
Everett Hale. Hale’s way of looking ‘“‘out and not in” is a very 
healthy antidote to the ‘“‘See only with the inward eye” of the 
Theologia Germania. But the soul would always see into that 
which it looks out upon, and every soul must be trained to see. 
Eliot was trained no more than a savage. From religion or from 
science he sought only methods of power. “It is unreasonable to 
seek the meaning of any existence, of flower, beast, nation, man 
or God. Live innocently, usefully, happily, and leave the rest to 
Him.” Eliot recognized that there is mystery. He was pious, but 
his piety was the piety of the savage. He did not impose any 
definition upon the mystery. He did not distinguish truth from 
commonplace. To leave education to God, though scarcely a sign 
of living faith in a University President, was all that a man of his 
character could do. “When a Unitarian ventures on positive 
definition, he finds himself on shakey ground. God is Progress. 
Hold onto the old names. Life is not always bright, but Religion 
should be.’’ So the apostates of the King’s Chapel had retained 
the Prayer Book with most of its old names. So did Harvard 
retain its old degrees with their old names, and both retained old 
names only for false sentiment. A few undergraduates, conscious 
of the fact that the Corporation were guilty, with however char- 
itable intent, of accepting money under false pretenses, took 
matters into their own hands. Such students vindicate any system. 
The encouragement of anarchy is not pedagogy. 

In his hourly struggle against the outer rules which were imposed 
upon others, Eliot cherished an inner rule which enabled him to 
conduct his dull life with zest and to protract it to a hale old age. 
In honoring him, the nation honored what is honorable in all our 
elders and betters — that they should hold the peculiar quality 
of every individual mind sacred to the community. Of this faith 
he was a saint. He was greater as a citizen than as a churchman. 
Yet as a churchman he was great. In abolishing compulsory chapel 
he staggered sacrilegious officialdom. Yet he feared and fought 
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more than he did any Sectarian, all Governmental education. 
“Tt could not breed free men. What governments do in Europe, 
individuals must do in America, and that is the better way.” 

The estimable man privately supposed himself “to be pursuing 
ideals but feared that the present generation would think him only 
a successful Philistine.’’ But they fed him with cake which he liked. 
His taste could not tell him that the cakes were not made of flour 
but of ashes. When he had eaten, he felt uncomfortable, and 
wanted to draw nearer to other people. The youths under his 
charge responded and he recoiled; whereas the boys he had grown 
up with were fully five years more mature than European boys, 
these boys who had grown up under him were five years younger 
than that. The good cause that “‘college should not compel a 
man to control himself by means which bear no resemblance to 
anything in after life’? was failing. To have asked himself before 
fighting again, Is there not another way to fight? would have been 
for Eliot a sceptical pessimism almost cowardly. “Guides of opinion 
should never question the future.”” He had made up his mind what 
was right, and feared to speak or despaired to further no right save 
one. This pachydermatous optimist despaired of only one thing, 
and that thing was education. It was “‘impossible, for a university 
faculty to devise a collegiate course of study.” 

“Tf he had been compelled to require one study at Harvard, it 
would have been dancing.” He was all for decorum, for it was clear 
to him that the common-sense basis of morals is manners. He was 
interested in morals, manners, decorum, being of them himself an 
example and living precept. Had he been interested in culture, his 
athletic mind would not long have wrestled against the fact that 
a University must be a society and that if it is not one, its economy 
is insoluble. 

The age of graduation rose from 18 to 22, and organized athletics 
became a nuisance. Against these vices tie President was powerless. 
He found himself a publicity man for a business men’s pet hobby 
which they administered for him as though it had been some enter- 
prise dependent upon advertizing. Men do not look forward to 
retiring in middle life, for in a new country, there is not promise 
of enough work to go around. The estimable 70-year-old man 
looked at the American men’s sons. “The American boys from 
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well-to-do families were rude in taste, trivial in thought, inarticulate 
in word, pampered from boyhood, impatient in study, frivolous in 
pleasure, and indolent in duty. If they were ever to prove successful 
men, they would have to devote three years of their youth to 
becoming open in countenance, reserved in friendship, unin- 
fluenced by the vulgar breath, quiet in conduct, independent in 
thought, sustained in mind and steady in body.” The prospect 
was not promising. 

Suddenly he resigned. His last words to the college were: “En- 
large it still more and make it still greater. Good-night.” Bigger 
and better, bigger and better. He was the first private citizen of the 
United States. The base of the walls on which he had set brick 
after brick had given way. He had identified 18th-century revolu- 
tion with 19th-century progress and had given the blessing of a 
pantheist anarch to scientific business. He had identified the 
American culture with his Brahmin culture whose fruits, Harvard 
College and the King’s Chapel, had drawn their nourishment from 
the Latin School. An office building occupied the site of the Latin 
School. The liberal college had proved as expert in unfitting youths 
for American business as the preparatory school had proved inept 
to fit boys for any sort of college. 

In Harvard as in the King’s Chapel a mob of isolated individuals 
sat under a leader of whom they required that he should make the 
desert bloom. And though the old leader would never see the 
Chosen People, reach the Promised Land, and though no new 
leader was in sight to lead them on from where he left them, his 
old eyes and ears remembered the thunderous words of promise. 
At ninety he must believe what he had believed at twenty. All 
would be well. 

But he did not know what to do. There was a poet in him, as 
may be seen from his inscriptions, but he could not very well have 
written many more. Wisely he twice refused the invitation to hold 
a British Embassy telephone receiver, either for Republicans or for 
Democrats. But reform of the preparatory schools was exigent. 
Why did he not reform them? Why did he give up? He had devel- 
oped an insatiable appetite for cake. He was large and hard but 
he was empty, and as he grew weaker he liked cake more and more 
and went all the way round the world to get it. But he took the 
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same old interest in children’s games and he kept his hands oft 
Harvard. The new President asked for no advice so he gave him 
none. But he dreamed once that he was throwing rocks at picnickers 
with whom he could take no part. The new President talked a lot 
about small things and very frequently he used “the little word 
must.” Eliot continued to repeat the big word Freedom and many 
other big words to the crowd in general. “He and Charles Francis 
Adams had begun life repeating these words. Adams saw reasons 
to abandon them. He did not.” The Adamses were cultivated but 
decadent. 

Before he died, he asked to see a baby boy and “‘to hold in his 
arms a life that was just beginning.”’ Shortly he inquired if it would 
be convenient for all concerned if he should die on Saturday. He 
was only a little late in keeping his appointment. Did he, to whom 
an eternity of rest was repulsive, look on the Society of those who 
dwell in the Realms of Act with the same amazement that had 
been his when he visited the desolate hermit on the island of 
Monhegan? 

Joun WHEELWRIGHT 
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I’xu Taxe My Sranp: The South and the Agrarian 
Tradition. By Twelve Southerners. Harper & Bros. 


1931. $3.00. 


This collection of essays, although written with no literary 
sequence, and by teachers, farmers, writers and critics, springs from 
a common conviction: we are harrassed by the great evil of in- 
dustrialism which seduces us by standards that are morally and 
spiritually degrading. Through the uncritical exploitation of the 
applied sciences we have lost the dignity and joy of labor and 
have substituted, for the individual vocation and agrarian estab- 
lishment, a mammoth hoax called progress. None of the essays are 
dull, although some are a little flat and repetitious. The Hind Tit is 
one of the more exciting in its rugged description of agrarian life. 
Mr. Lytle indulges in a virility of diction which is, however, at 
times overstrained and a little silly. I am inclined to think that the 
color and brilliance of the life he describes is applied from without 
and that the farmer would be amazed and bewildered if he could 
read the emotional significance with which Mr. Lytle has clothed 
his diurnal duties. Reconstructed but Unregenerate, by John Crowe 
Ransom is the most ably written article. Mr. Ransom is one of the 
most intelligent artists of contemporary American Letters and 
possesses an elastic, clear style which impregnates words with a 
fresh and brave meaning: 


“Tt is only too easy to define the malignant meaning of industrialism. 
It is the contemporary form of pioneering; yet since it never consents to. 
define its goal, it is pioneering on principle, and with an accelerating speed. 
Industrialism is a program under which men, using the latest scientific 
paraphernalia, sacrifice comfort, leisure, and the enjoyment of life to win 
Pyrrhic victories from nature at points of no strategic importance. . . . 
Industrialism is an insidious spirit, full of false promises and generally 
fatal to establishments since, when it once gets into them for a little 
renovation, it proposes never again to leave them in peace. Industrialism 
is rightfully a menial, of almost miraculous cunning but no intelligence; 
it needs to be strongly governed or it will destroy the economy of the 
household.” 
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It is not a difficult matter to disparage these essays as a weak 
literary nostalgia. The game these days is to build no worlds oneself 
and to destroy the attempts of others on the grounds that they are 
not “intellectually sound.” And to be intellectually sound is to 
know today which way your neighbor will jump tomorrow. It is the 
person who has sold his mind and energy to the machine but whose 
spirit and emotional life is stunted and bitter who will dismiss this 
book. The authors should be congratulated upon taking any stand 
at all when stands are so out of fashion. 

But the question is not so simple as these men would make it. 
And although they will doubtless defend themselves by saying 
that they have not tried to write a book on economics, it is only 
by doing so that their position will become valid. They would have 
the South left alone, that it might continue a way of life (which 
indeed is fast vanishing) where the centre of its civilization is the 
agrarian establishment and where there is a minimum of “prog- 
ress.’ Their economy is sound if it were possible; but it is impossible. 
In spite of ourselves we are in the thick of an age where economic 
isolation is utterly unattainable. Before the Industrial Revolution 
the old manufacture of products was scattered throughout the 
country, each group independent and composed of its different 
necessary tradesmen and artisans. With the invention of the steam 
engine and electricity it was inevitable that industries should grow 
up near their sources of power and that raw materials at hand should 
be exploited and finished products commercialized more cheaply 
than the scattered villages could ever hope to produce them. The 
result of this is that our present civilization is based on industry 
and commerce and hence the development of an urban economy 
has grown up which is physically impossible to dispose of. But that 
is what the authors of 1’// Take My Stand would do. Their bravery 
is admirable but I wonder if it is not misdirected. The direction 
of modern economy is not the will of an evil few whose intentions 
have been to enslave their fellow men, it is a universal phenomenon 
whose ultimate implications were inevitable by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Industrialism, the authors declare, has already proved itself a 
complete fiasco. The answer, according to Lyle Lanier in a spirited 
and vigorous attack, is that the production of commodities should 
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be stabilized in each industry, and the large surplus of chronically 
unemployed should be induced by all possible means to return to 
agriculture. This is indicative of the reasoning back of several of 
the essays: it is emotionally praiseworthy, but it leaves out the 
physical aspects of the whole question. It is unreasonable to believe 
that an arbitrary segment of the population can be “induced” 
to return to an occupation which is not only, as Mr. Lanier says, 
“more than a process of production” but a way of life. Although 
the industrialized state is not working properly for the average 
individual, he is already so affected by it that he does not turn 
naturally toward agricultural pursuits as an economic and spiritual 
solution. He may not be convinced that industrialism is the road 
to heaven, but he stubbornly refuses to return to agriculture. 
Beyond this, however, the authors are irrational in attempting to 
stop a development which, in spite of its present difficulties and 
disorder, has not reached its cyclical climax. Even the least indus- 
trial and industrious Middle Tennessee farmer sacrifices his entire 
vocation to the intensive production of his tobacco crop which is 
his money crop. And no matter how many codperative associa- 
tions are formed to protect his “‘interest”’ and editorials written 
to curtail his production, at a half cent higher bid he turns traitor 
to his signature of one, and uses every means to out-produce his 
neighbor if he thinks his neighbor has given heed to the other. 
We cannot yet scrap the capitalistic network. And even when that 
day of revolution comes, I can see no logical grounds for the belief 
that the social and economic solution will be an agrarian estab- 
lishment with the rehabilitation of the old individualism. The 
progress (if I may use that word only in its technical sense) of this 
world is probably of a different mechanics. 

No matter what may be our individual tastes and inclinations, 
the complex of our civilization cannot be changed by a mere per- 
sonal solution. It is fallacious to think of reviving an historical 
mode of life which has no spiritual significance for the majority 
of people, whose social and economic inheritance grows increasingly 
urban. It is not a matter of whether we want the South, or indeed 
the world, to become industrialized — we are sure we do not want 
it — but an evasion is useless. 

If, in 1861, the South had succeeded in becoming a separate 
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nation, the problem of industrialism would only have been pro- 
longed. She could not have preserved her economic independence 
without international industrial competition. The economic and 
social questions today cannot be solved by any individual nation. 
They are the common problems of the entire world. And whether 
or not it is possible for the South to retain her historic identity, her 
best minds should exercise their creative thought, not so much in 
seeking a withdrawal from the rest of the world as in the attempt to 
develop a new genius to meet the social-economic problems which 
confront us. Certainly these problems cannot be abandoned for a 
provincialism, however pleasing. 
Tuomas D. Masry 
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THE FAILURE OF HENRY ADAMS 


Letrers oF Henry Apams (1858-1891). Edited by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 552 pages. $5.00. 


The editor of these letters has seen fit (possibly through necessity) 
to limit his choice to letters addressed to six or eight close friends, 
and to end his volume, without a word of warning as to what came 
after, with the return of Adams from the South Seas to Paris in 
December 1891. The next twenty years, from 1892 to Adams’ 
stroke in 1912, were the years in which he became the man whom 
most of us think of as Henry Adams. As the letters stand they do 
Adams, from our point of view, an injustice. It is to be hoped 
that at least a selection of the letters of the author of The Education 
of Henry Adams, Mont Saint Michel and Chartres, and the essays 
posthumously collected as The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 
will be permitted to clarify the letters of the young diplomat, jour- 
nalist, teacher, politician, traveller, and historian, which are now 
given us. 

The editor has a further sin on his soul, in that he has chosen 
not to edit what he has printed. His notes are nearly useless, being 
almost without exception limited to the extension of titles and 
names mentioned in the text. Adams’ sole reference to his anony- 
mous novel Esther, that it was written in heart’s blood while he was 
living from minute to minute, receives no comment of any kind. 
How many of his readers does Mr. Ford think will know what 
Esther was or what it was about? 

As a whole the letters do little to lighten the mystery of Adams’ 
life and writings. At their best and most useful they furnish a 
diluted version of Adams’ autobiography. This is not to say that 
the letters are uninteresting; but the interest is often only the 
interest of that which has provoked without satisfying the curiosity. 
The editor should have satisfied that curiosity; but he has preferred 
rather to increase the reader’s suspicions by constant suspension 
points. 

There is another point which the reader should keep in mind if 
he would not run wilfully at loss in the maze of misinterpretation. 
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Adams, in most of his early letters, was not writing seriously, with 
his whole mind; he did not attempt, on every page, to give conclu- 
sions to the matters in hand. He wrote in the moment and for the 
moment. Many times, when he dealt with important matters, he 
used only their slightest facets: his correspondents would know 
what he wrote of, because they knew what they had written to 
him. The poor reader is preserved in ignorance and can only guess. 
But there is a pitfall in all social letters, let alone those of Adams, 
which Adams himself makes very plain in a letter to his brother 
e 1859. What he says of himself at twenty-one is just as true at 
ty: 


What one writes is considerably influenced by the accidental state of 
mind at the instant of writing, and it is not strange if, among so many 
letters, when I am hurrying to put down the first thing that comes into 
my head, and fill out a sentence as quickly as possible, it is not strange, 
I say, if I say many silly things. 


In his youth Adams wrote long letters to his brother Charles in 
order to find himself. In maturity he wrote long letters to Milnes 
Gaskell in order to keep the illusion of friendship. In middle age he 
wrote still longer letters to John Hay and Elizabeth Cameron in 
order to lose himself. What he wrote in old age is not here recorded. 
If The Letters to a Niece are at all suggestive, they suggest that he 
wrote to find life itself. The four ages of letters have at least one 
constant character: wit. 

In any case, writing letters was for Adams a mode of social 
action. He wrote to those he loved in the terms of companionship, 
hardly ever exceeding, either in substance or style, the limits of 
good conversation. More serious matters, even if they prompted 
the letters, were left finally for other occasions and other modes. 
Hence, none of the letters, except those which are more travelogues 
than letters, is complete in itself. The illumination they shed on the 
writer’s character is uncertain, is more mystifying than revealing. 
The reader must collate the letters with Te Education, he must 
struggle and meditate and guess, he must put on omniscience, 
before he knows what either the letters or the autobiography meant. 
And he will most likely be wrong. But wrong or not, the reader will 
have learned something, which is what Adams would have wished. 
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We find in The Education ideas, events, emotions in finished form; 
in some instances the pristine form, comparatively weak and adul- 
terate, may be observed in the letters. Then perhaps we have a key, 
which we may use as we like, to the difference between the thing as 
it merely struck Adams’ mind and the thing when it had been made 
part of his mind. For example, there is the treatment of his sister’s 
death from lockjaw. From the sickroom Adams wrote Milnes Gaskell 
five days before the death: 


Such a struggle for life is almost worth seeing. She never loses courage 
nor head. She knows what is the matter, and her own danger, but in the 
middle of her most awful convulsions, so long as she can articulate at all, 
she gives her own orders and comes out with sallies of fun and humourous 
comments which set us all laughing in spite of our terror at the most awful 
crises. . . . Habit has made even so horrible a disease as this, so familiar 
that we stroke and joke it. . . . As for me, I was at first a wretched coward 
but now I am hardened to the impressions and face a convulsion, with 
death beyond it, as coolly as my sister herself. 


In The Education the emotion is completed, in three pages which 
will someday be embedded in the anthologies. A few sentences may 
be abstracted, to show the differences in quality: 


Death took features altogether new to him, in these rich and sensuous 
surroundings. Nature enjoyed it, played with it, the horror added to her 
charm, she liked the torture, and smothered her victim with caresses. 
Never had one seen her so winning. . . . Even the dying woman shared 
the sense of the Italian summer, the soft, velvet air, the humour, the cour- 
age, the sensual fulness of Nature and man. She faced death, as women 
mostly do, bravely and even gaily, racked slowly to unconsciousness, 
but yielding only to violence, as a soldier sabered in battle. For many 
thousands of years, on these hills and plains, Nature had gone on sabring 
men and women with the same air of sensual pleasure. 


It may be the letter helps us understand the set-piece in the auto- 
biography, but not much more than it helps us in reading 4donais 
to know that Shelley wrote of the death of Keats. It is much more 
likely that the converse is true, and that we understand the letter 
only in relation to the autobiography. The letter is given proportion 
incidentally. But most of all it shows how much Adams had grown 
between 1870 and 1905. The substance is the same, but it has suf- 
fered sea-change. 
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Henry Adams hid himself in the midst of American life from 1838 
to 1918 with the greatest success. His published works, by which 
we know him, made his hiding the deeper and the more apparent, 
and what he did the more seductive and valuable. By instinct, 
he wrote and acted anonymously, or at most in the third person. 
Known and loved only by his friends, far from a public figure, he 
nevertheless impressed his character and his mind on a number of 
his countrymen which has but multiplied, as the impression 
deepened, since his death. 

Born to public affairs by blood and circumstance, he had an 
imponderable, hidden, but enormous influence on public opinion 
and independent politics from the outbreak of the Civil War to the 
death of John Hay. During the administrations of Grant and 
Hayes and Garfield and Arthur, minus the time he taught history 
at Harvard to a certain extent, a good half the Cabinets met in his 
house. He invisibly engineered congressional investigations of the 
railroad and financial scandals of the seventies and published the 
results, in America when possible, in England when necessary. 
He edited the North American Review which had a circulation in 
the hundreds, a political influence on thousands. He worked for 
years to form a new party, for years to destroy Blaine and Butler. 
Like his father, his grandfather, and his great-grandfather, he 
was the true independent in American politics. But he lived at a 
time when independence was fatal out of office, and when office 
itself destroyed independence. 

Because nothing came out right, because he and his friends were 
unable to gain their ends, he thought himself a failure, though he 
allowed Schurz and Hay, Lodge and Cameron, all the success they 
needed. But he was contented to think his political failure an 
important part of his education — gained at the expense of the 
country. 

Society in the formal sense was of course open to Adams, and he 
made the most of it; he made friends — and let the rest of it go by 
the board: a feat most men find it impossible to perform. The pos- 
session of friends constituted social success, and Adams never lost 
a friend except by accident or death, so that in a personal way he 
might have thought himself a success. 

But for Adams social success needed to be joined to a career — in 
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his case, the career of literature and history — before the success 
was earnest. A less exacting spirit, or a man with a different 
vocabulary, might have taken his friends’ word for it that fifteen 
volumes of history, at least two novels, a study of medieval history, 
and an autobiography, were enough credit for any one. Adams 
thought otherwise; and perhaps, since he knew what he wanted 
to do, he had the right to say whether he had failed. At any rate, 
failure and the confession of ignorance, as set forth in The Educa- 
tion, suited his style. It is a stupid paradox, but true, that for a man 
relentlessly honest, there is no failure like success; and Adams 
made the most of it for himself. For the rest of us the failure is 
either a mystery or a staring face in the mind. 

But perhaps Adams was right. Perhaps it is just the fact that, 
so far as he thought, and so far as the Wahi was concerned, he was 
only half a statesman, half a teacher, half a novelist, half a histo- 
rian — if you like half a man, that made his influence so vast, so 
subtle, and so permanent. Certainly no American has so strongly, 
and yet so inobviously, affected his countrymen. He was something 
besides all his professions; and what he was, or what he failed to be, 
is his mystery. 

The mystery is not impenetrable, is only comparative, and on 
that assumption one guess is as good as another. Most men stop 
growing at forty or fifty. Adams only began to grow after the bulk 
of his work was done. The sudden death of his wife in December 
1885, when Adams was forty-seven, drove him to Japan with 
LaFarge the following summer. In Japan he looked for Nirvana, 
or so LaFarge told the young reporter. Whether he found Nirvana 
is doubtful; his nerves needed the medicine, and it is to be hoped 
he did; at any rate, it seems to have been during his travels with 
LaFarge, now in Japan and later in the South Seas, that Adams 
slowly matured and became — whatever it is that we, living after 
him, value in him most. 

Here he ran true to type. With the accession of Jackson in 1829, 
John Quincy Adams became a failure, and for days together could 
think of nothing but a line from an old opera by Grétry: “Od, 
Richard, oh, mon roy, univers ?abandonne.”’ Nevertheless, it was 
during the next, and last, twenty years of his life, as a mere con- 
gressman from Quincy, that the old President, fighting the right to 
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petition, performed his greatest service. Old Adams lost the presi- 
dency, and by fate became a failure. His grandson lost his wife, and 
to the husband the personal failure was as great, and it took him 
longer to overcome it. Fifteen years passed, during which he filled 
his mind with thought and feeling, and opened his senses, 
prodigiously, to colour and line. The universe had abandoned 
him, and only after it had been lost could an Adams come to 
know it. 

His knowledge he chose to put in three books, each of which ac- 
cented, in a different way, the emotion of ignorance, the feeling of 
weakness, with which a man must be filled when he is confronted 
with the energy of history — either his own or that of the world. 
For, in collaboration with his brother Brooks, Adams had come 
to think that human history should be conceived as energy, and 
so as following the laws of energy set up in physics. It is curious 
that the religion and the art of the east and the middle ages, the 
bodies of women in Samoa, a vision of the Dynamo in the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and the dramatic deaths which punctuated his own 
life, should have brought him to speculations apparently so ab- 
stract. But it is no wonder that with such emotional forces to deal 
with, he should have brooded on the image of man’s failure until 
the thought of it was the stigmata on his own brow. 

The story is set forth as speculation in two essays, 4 Letter to 
Teachers and The Law of Phase; it is the story of the failure of the 
energy, man, taken collectively. The Education of Henry Adams is 
the same story with a different form, the failure of the individual in 
a multiple society. Mont Saint Michel and Chartres relates the fail- 
ure of a society unified to the utmost in the name of the Queen 
of Heaven. 

Most of us cannot afford to contemplate such failure; we are not 
strong enough and we fancy the world is as weak as ourselves. 
Failure for Adams was a necessary condition of life. At forty-one 
he wrote Lodge: 


The inevitable isolation and disillusionment of a really strong mind — 
one that combines force with elevation —is to me the romance and 
tragedy of statesmanship. The politician who goes to his grave without 
suspecting his own limitations, is not a picturesque figure; he is only an 
animal. . . . Gallatin was greater, because he could and did refuse power 
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when he found out what vanity it was, and yet became neither a cynic 
nor a transcendental philosopher. 


That is the young Adams, writing of statesmen. At seventy- 
seven, in a letter quoted by J. T. Adams, he wrote to Henry Osborn 
Taylor. After speaking of the failure of moral supports and the 
religious hypothesis, he goes on: 

Are we, then, to go back to Faith? If so, is it to be early Christian or 
Stoic? . . . Marcus Aurelius would have been my type of highest human 
attainment. . . . I need badly to find one man in history to admire. 
I am in near peril of turning Christian, and rolling in the mud in an agony 
of human mortification. All these other fellows did it — why not I? 


Adams had the right to fail. He had enough mind — enough 
force and elevation — so that thinking of him is like, to steal 


Thackeray’s phrase, “thinking of an empire falling.” 
R. P. BLackmur 
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Ancient Paintine. By Mary Hamilton Swindler. 
488 pp. of text, 16 plates and 640 illustrations. Yale 
University Press. 1929. $10.00. $5.00. 


ANIMALS IN GREEK ScutpTure. By Gisela M. A. 
Richter. 87 pp. of text, 236 illustrations. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1930. $10.00. 


Stupies IN Mepievat Parintinc. By Bernhard 
Berenson. 148 pp. of text, 168 plates. Yale University 
Press. 1930. $15.00. 


The latter nineteenth century produced some remarkable 
comprehensive views of history, where epochs were patiently 
reconstructed out of a gathered mass of evidence, as in Burckhardt, 
Mommsen, La Cité Antique, and, for the history of art, Berenson’s 
little books on the Italian Painters. Our time seems to afford no 
such monuments of consideration. Do we lack the faith to throw 
our lives into some one long labor of learning? Do we lack the 
courage to draw conclusions? (After reading Spengler and Strzy- 
gowski I rather wish we did.) Or the prudence to draw the right 
conclusions? At any rate, we do not seem to lack patience, to judge 
by the learned monographs and compendia that are published all 
the time. Some of these compendia are as indispensable as diction- 
aries. They furnish the reader with enough evidence to reconstruct 
the past for himself. After all, a historian must either give you his 
view of the past, or else enough evidence to make your own. 

Miss Swindler’s Ancient Painting is such an indispensable com- 
pendium. The illustrations cover practically all that is left of paint- 
ing from Altamira to the Vatican Virgil, and the text is an intelli- 
gently critical digest of all that has been written on the subject from 
the Greek and Latin writers up to last year’s chemical analyses of 
pigments. All this must have taken years to gather and to syn- 
thesize. Since Miss Swindler has had the wisdom to avoid esthetic 
appreciations and the modesty to limit her task to sifting the 
researches of others, her book has the authority of a summa. One 
cannot overpraise the circumspection of her treatment of Greek 
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painting, where nothing of the originals is left save possible adapta- 
tions on vases and Pompeian walls, and the dazzled vagueness of 
ancient rhetoricians. Miss Swindler’s range of learning saves her 
from treating Greek art as generated ex nibilo, which every strict 
Hellenist feels in duty bound to do. The 700 illustrations are well 
chosen and clearly reproduced. 

Miss Richter’s Animals in Greek Sculpture is a charming collec- 
tion of pictures, or rather, a collection of charming pictures, since 
the charm of the whole is disturbed by some unaccountable omis- 
sions. Where, for instance, is the stag from the old Apollo temple 
at Delphi? Where are the various tall grave stones of men toying 
with their dogs, especially the one in Athens of an old man feeding 
a grasshopper to his hound? Where is the lively metope of the 
Dioscuri rustling cattle from the “Siphnian” Treasury at Delphi? 
And where, above all, is the great Poros Bull borne down by Lions 
on the Acropolis, the most dramatic agony in all animal sculpture? 
I would not call Miss Richter to account for these omissions were 
it not that she has included so many coins and gems and Hellenistic 
waxworks that are small potatoes beside these great masterpieces 
of archaic sculpture. However, the book is a charming one for all 
that, and it publishes many small bronzes in American museums 
that deserve to be more widely known than they are. The text 
is perhaps less successful. It does not help us much to be told that 
a certain piece of sculpture is “‘very naturalistic” and another is 
“less naturalistic.” Miss Richter gives some interesting quotations 
from Xenophon’s treatise on hunting, and a little from Pliny’s 
Natural History. 1 could wish that she had pushed her search 
a little farther. I would like to know what the Greeks thought of 
these animals they modeled. Did they, for instance, give a distinct 
character to each animal, as the Egyptians did to their Seth, 
Anubis, Thothe, etc.? Or did all the animals, in the beginning, 
stand for fertility? Why were certain animals sacred to certain gods, 
like the dove, goose and pig to Aphrodite? What governed the choice 
of animals to be sacrificed to each god? Doubtless some of these 
problems are as unanswerable as the song the Sirens sang, but I 
would have been pleased with an attempt to answer them, or at 
least with an awareness that they exist, and are worth answering 
were it possible. 
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Mr. Berenson’s book is a collection of essays written during the 
nineteen-twenties. Mr. Berenson states his position by saying: 
“Our researches into the significance of medieval art are still 
preoccupied with gathering materials, and are still at the stage 
where the segregation of the single works from incoherent groups 
and the aggregation into coherent ones are the chief tasks.” These 
groups determine the personalities of the artists, without which 
determination “there can be no humanistic study of the arts, as 
distinct from anthropology or psychophysiological aesthetics 
on the one hand, and, on the other, antiquarian and collector’s 
gossip.” The essays are so many demonstrations of historical 
method, demonstrations as varied and as expert in form as “Die 
Kunst der Fuge.” Mr. Berenson’s humility is as rare as it is 
touching, but it is devoutly to be hoped that he will not let it 
dissuade him from writing the great history that he alone could 
write, tracing art from Constantine to Giotto, from the death of 
form to its resurrection. Perhaps his promised book on Dugento 
Painting may give this to us by its implications. It would be a 
thousand pities if the fresh enthusiasm of his beginnings that pro- 
duced the classic Italian Painters were not to have as pendant some 
monument from this gathered erudition that is so rare in its 
awareness of the purpose of erudition. 

A. Hyatr Mayor 
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Tue SrricKEN DEER, OR THE LIFE OF COWPER. 
By Lord David Cecil, Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1930. $5.00. 


A talented young American critic recently published a review 
of this volume which began with the remark that he found it “a 
very difficult problem” why anyone should want to write a Life 
of Cowper at all. The statement is an interesting commentary on 
the present condition of American criticism. It represents, one 
fears, what is coming to be more and more a characteristic of the 
American critical mind — a dry, marrow-less reaction to that other, 
more prominent, feature of our national character which is ex- 
pressed in the works of Gene Stratton Porter and the adventures 
of Little Orphan Annie. We are afraid of any emotion lest it degen- 
erate into sentiment: consequently what we cannot analyze intel- 
lectually we reject. A palate satiated with chocolate and 
marshmallows will develop an almost pathological fondness for 
dry biscuits, and one fears that anyone who cannot see a reason 
for writing a Life of William Cowper has lost, at least temporarily, 
his critical taste. 

For though Cowper’s poetry may seem tame or even stale, and 
we, unlike the heroines of Jane Austen, can no longer be “almost 
driven wild” by the beauty of his lines, the circumstances of his 
extraordinary history, especially when told as admirably as Lord 
David Cecil tells them, should not fail to move us. Probably no 
other life of which we have a full record gives so vivid an impression 
of the desperate injustice of the human situation, or sets so clearly 
against a background of nightmare, the qualities in human char- 
acter which ennoble it. It makes one angry that an intelligent critic 
can think it “very difficult” to find anything interesting in such 
a life, and it makes one angry that a book which so admirably 
describes that life should be dismissed with the wave of what is, 
metaphorically speaking, an artificial hand. We cannot produce 
tragedy in literature unless we recognize tragedy in life, and it is 
a gloomy sign of our emotional sterility that a life like Cowper’s 
should be ignored. 
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But it is unfair to Lord David Cecil to use his excellent book, 
which is one of the very best produced by the modern school of 
biographers, as a text for diatribe. It deserves consideration on its 
own account. He begins with an acute analysis of the 18th century 
in which Cowper was submerged, and he tells, with just proportion 
and impartiality, the facts of Cowper’s career; his physical deform- 
ity, the early death of*his mother, his life of inaction, the first 
approach of madness, his recovery, in such dangerous psychological 
circumstances, and the outwardly tranquil but inwardly tempestu- 
ous events of the following thirty-five years. Cowper’s retirement 
at Olney with Mary Unwin is made as vivid to us as if we had 
shared it ourselves; we see him playing with Bess, Puss, and Tiny, 
his pet hares, we watch the decorous games of battle-dore and 
shuttlecock in the evenings, we walk in the wilderness of Weston 
Underwood, and dine with the Throckmortons. It is not, of course, 
Lord David alone whom we have to thank for these vivid details — 
he has merely arranged the material in the poems and letters, 
which Cowper himself has so incomparably described. But it is 
done with skill, and Lord David has soaked himself in his material 
and made it his own. 

He has, indeed, largely overcome the chief difficulty which faces 
a biographer of Cowper. He has made the two sides of Cowper’s 
experience, his quiet domesticity and his wild internal life of de- 
spair, seem as if they belonged to the same person. At first sight, 
it is almost incredible that the man who wrote so urbanely, so 
delightfully, with such exquisite polish and taste, to William 
Unwin, who watched with eagerness the lovemaking of goldfinches, 
and delighted in the company of rabbits, should have believed 
himself the one human being whom God had irrevocably damned. 
The tranquil surface rarely allows the black foundation to be seen; 
though his letters and poems are frequently suffused with a gentle 
melancholy, only once, in Cowper’s unique great poem The Casta- 
way, can we feel the force of that horrible conviction which had 
become the bed-rock of his emotion. Cowper himself once expressed 
wonder that a “‘sportive thought” should ever knock at the door 
of his mind, ‘‘and still more that it should gain admittance. It is,” 
he continues, “as if harlequin should intrude himself into the 
gloomy chamber where a corpse is deposited in state.” And we, 
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who can have some inkling of what that gloomy chamber was like 
(unless we consider with the reviewer above referred to, that Cow- 
per was “altogether a mild thing”’) share Cowper’s wonder. 

The explanation is, as Lord David suggests, that Cowper wel- 
comed any distraction; that he made an art, as his century allowed, 
and as no other century would have allowed, out of the trivialities 
of daily existence, dwelling on them with as much attention as 
possible, and shaping them into delicate prose or carefully thought 
verse. If he had not made this escape, his sense of despair would 
not have remained, as it so fortunately did, passive through most 
of his life, and he would have endured forty, instead of seven, years 
of violent insanity. He had sufficient mental vigor, unlike most 
obsessionists, to bring the external world into his consciousness, 
and it is perhaps because the things he paid attention to were 
apparently of so little importance that they gave him a refuge 
from what his belief taught him was more important than anything 
else. He saved himself by immersion in the commonplace, and it is 
the definition of his vitality that he has made, for us, the common- 
place interesting. 

But fascinating as Cowper’s life is for its own sake, it has also a 
historical significance which we should not ignore. Cowper, in his 
political, his moral and religious opinions was, I suppose, as much 
a creature of his time as it is possible for a man to be. But the 
circumstances of his life, his complete retirement from all active 
participation, enabled him to fee/ in a way that was fundamentally 
original. He has often been called a precursor of romanticism, and, 
in a narrow, literary sense, this is true. But in another sense, and 
it is in this sense that a biography like Lord David Cecil’s is in- 
teresting — his life has a more profound prophetic value. Cowper’s 
madness, his extreme sensitiveness, was the result of his inability 
to adjust himself to the God whom he considered the final criterion 
of reality. His God had abandoned him; the world, except country 
walks and the soothing touch of human affection, was fundamentally 
without any meaning but despair. Perhaps it is not far-fetched 
to use in such obsessions early, particularized examples of what 
was later to become, among the romantic poets, a melancholy with a 
more general application, and in our own day, though we think no 
longer of eternal torment, one of the truest definitions of our lives. 


THEODORE SPENCER 


